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hands, hearts, 
are given us to work 
with in time—_ 


to struggle with the 


evil, to bring out the good, in ¢Ais 


time, in order that people may 


look back in after days and say : : 
what has come down to 
us from it; see what good has im). 
removed all the wrong which 
_ those who dwelt in it tell us of; 
see what there is in it to imitate.” 
FREDERICK D. MAURICE. 
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In Preparation, and will be published about midsummer 


The Hymnal 


Edited by Lyman Abbott 
With the co-operation of Charles F. Morse 


This book, the successor of Plymouth Collection, 
which was the pioneer Congregational Hymn and 
Tune Book in the United States, will have the fol- 
lowing characteristics : 

Size.—It will contain not over 650 hymns. 

Quality.—tThe best hymns for use in congre- 
gational worship. 

Wariety.—The music will embrace the best 
representatives of the German Choral, the Old 
English, the modern English, the later Puritan, and 
the best living American composers. 

Adaptations.—In many hymn and tune 
books the hymns have been selected by one editor, 
the music by another, with the result of poor adap- 


tations. 
a been finally chosen by the editor-in-chief, who 


In this book every hymn and tune will 


has had, however, the active assistance of experts 
in both the literary and the musical selections, In 
a considerable proportion of cases the music writ- 
ten or adapted for the words by the composer has 
been found and used. 


Purity.—The original versions both of words 
and music have been carefully examined, and, 
except where either lay usage or evident canons of 
taste required a change, the original text has been 
restored. 

Modern.—Both in words and music the 
book is modern ; adapted to the experiences and 
life of the present age. 

Services.—The book will contain some brief 
and simple liturgical services for use in congrega- 
tional worship. 


For further information address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION CO. NEW YORK 
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NOW READY 


Plymouth Sunday-Schoot Hymnal 


For Use in Schools, Prayer-Meetings, and Missions 


Edited by Thomas G. Shearman and Walton N. Ellis 
With an Introduction by Lyman Abbott 


fd be Hymnal has had the test of experience in Sunday-schools and prayer-meetings, 


and is enthusiastically approved wherever it has been used or seen. 
about one hundred first-class hymns not found in any other American Sunday-school 


hymn-book. The music is very largely new. 


It contains 


SPECIMEN OPINIONS CONCERNING THE BOOK 


DUDLEY BUCK: “I have seen no Sunday-school hymnal the contents 
of which please me so much asyours. Incidentally, the typography is also a 
joy to the eye.”’ 

The Rev. JOHN L. SCUDDER, of Jersey City: ‘‘ The Plymouth 
Sunday-School Hymnal is an ideal book for children, and a refreshing contrast 
to the ordinary mixture of insipid hymns and tunes upon which our Sunday- 
school children have been fed. It is pure cream, both in thought and musical 
composition. One cannot turn its leaves without feeling himself to be in an 
atmosphere of devotion. I feel confident it will have a wide circulation.”’ 


LOUIS C. ELSON, of Boston: ‘‘ I have examined your new book, 
‘The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal,’ which you kindly sent to me for my 
opinion. I think it one of the best Sunday-school hymnals I have yet seen. 
Such a book as this will do much to drive out the trashy and jingly effusions 
miscalled ‘hymns * that too often constitute the basis of sacred collections for 
youth.”’ 

WALDO S. PRATT, of Hartford, Conn.: “ 
the Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal hastily, with much satisfaction. 


I have run through 
The 


The book contains 300 pages, 256 hymns, and 209 tunes. It is beautifully printed, and handsomely bound in full cloth. 
Send for specimen pages containing 
be sent to any pastor or superintendent for examination, on receipt of four two-cent stamps for postage. 


stpaid. Special price in quantit 
School Hymnal will 


principles on which it is planned are certainly the right ones, and much practi- 
cal wisdom isshown in details. I believe that the supposed barrier between the 
hymnody of the Church and that of the Sunday-school will some time be shown 
to be a fiction. Such books as this will » much to settle the question, and 
settle it in the right way.”’ 


CLARENCE EDDY, Chicago, IIl.:. 
School Hymnal’ has my hearty indorsement. Its standard is lofty and digni- 
fied. If this collection could be universally used in our Sunday-schools it 
would serve to educate a taste for the best and highest types of sacred music 
which would eventually be felt in the churches.”’ 


AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D., Montclair, N. J.: “I have 
examined with great delight the ‘ Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal,’ and in my 
judgment it is one of the very best hymn-books that has ever been prepared in 
our country. Its chief excellence is in the fact that, while it is simple enough 
for children, its hymns are of so high an order that the older people can enjoy 
them. It is a book which will not soon wear out, and it seems to me sui 
for the prayer-meeting as well as the Sunday-school.”’ 


**The ‘Plymouth Sunday- 


Price cents a copy» 
y 


hymns and tunes. A free (returnable) copy of the Plymouth S 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION CO., CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 
Books 


Just Ready. Cloth, $1.25. 


The World of the 


Unseen 


An Essay on the relation of Higher 
Space and Things Eternal. By 
Rev. A. WILLINK. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1.25. 

“His idea is absolutely new, and among those 
who are interested in the unseen world and the future 
state this book is bound to create a profound im- 
pression. His theory is a bold and original one, 
which at first glance seems to be not only impossible 
but unthinkable, and yet, as it is unfolded, worked 
out, and followed to its logical conclusion, the diffi- 
culties involved seem to vanish, and the first im- 
pression after finishing the reading is that here we 
have a solution of many deep problems that have 
long puzzled churchmen and philosophers. The 
book is one that presents a great thought and is 
worthy of careful consideration.”—TZhe Living 
Church. 


The Gospel of Life 


Thoughts Introductory to the Study of 
Christian Doctrine. By BROOKE 
Foss Westcott, Bishop of Dur- 
ham. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


Cathedral and 


University Sermons 


By R. W. Cuurcu, sometime Dean of 
St. Paul’s and Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


“The ministry of every clergyman will be en: 
riched by a thoughtful study of these powerful ser- 
mons.’’—Churchman. 


Now Ready, Vol. I. of Mr. Bryce’s \ 


Great Work. New Edition, Thor- 
oughly Revised, price $1.75. 


The American 


Commonwealth 


By the Right Hon. James Bryce, 
D.C.L., author of “The Holy Ro- 
man Empire ;” M.P. for Aberdeen. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edi- 
tion, with Additional Chapters. In 
2 volumes, large 12mo. Third 
Edition, revised throughout. 

Vol. I. Mow Ready. $1.75. 
Vol. II. Ln the Press. 


“The book should be known by every American 
who wishes to understand his own country. .. . Itis 
by far the most able, sincere, candid, and impartial 
study of the condition of the United States that has 
ever appeared since De Tocqueville’s memorable 
work.”’— Boston Beacon. 


New and Cheaper Edition of the Eversley 


Ldition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels. 
To be published monthly. 


Westward Ho! 


2 vols. 16mo. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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ds HARPER’S TAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 


A NOTEWORTHY AND TIMELY ARTICLE 


Kansas ==1541=1891 


By JOHN JAMES | 


Other features are: 

The City of Brooklyn. By Juttan Racpu. In the Barracks of the Czar. 
With 14 Illustrations. 

An April Birthday at Sea. A Poem. By 
James With 2 Illustrations 
by W. HamiLton Gipson and Rosina EMMET 
SHERWOOD. 

Washington Society. II.—Intimate. By 
Henry Loomis Ngtson. With 5 Illustrations 
by C. S. REINHART. 

Retribution. A Story of the Seventeenth Cen- 


REMINGTON. 
The Refugees. 

By A. Conan Doy te. 

lustrations by T. p—E THULSTRUP. 


Horace Chase. A Novel. 
FENIMORE Wootson. Part IV. 


The Progress of Art in New York. 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


A Modern Knight. Reminiscences of General 
M. G. Vallejo. erie BROWNE POWELL. —A Violet Speaks. 
With Portrait of General M. G. Vallejo. MouLtTon. 

Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00 A YEAR. 


By PouLTNEY 
Bicetow. With 12 Illustrations by FREDERIC ;} 


A Tale of ‘Two Continents. 
Part IV. With 5 Il- 


By CONSTANCE 
IV. 


By ¢ 


tury. By Howarp Pyte. With 2 Illustra- 

tions by the Author. University Extension in Canterbury. A 
The Story of the Buffalo. By Hamtin Sketch. By Resecca Harpinc Davis. « Q 

RUSSELL. Poems. Love and Death. By Wittitam H. 


Hayne.—The Storm-Wind. By Arto BaTEs. 
By Louise CHANDLER ; 


; HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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Literary Gold Mi 
% Literary Go ine. 
vy Book-lovers find ‘‘a literary gold mine” in each new issue *9 
“a of our Catalogue of Choice Books, which is published month- Ay. 
4 ly, 128 pages, and sent for a 2-cent stamp. Our publications ey 
x are not sold by dealers or agents ; order direct. A) 
A Pretty Surprise 
e Es 
V< Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” in good type, with 45 illustra- 4). 
$ very fine heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth a 
af binding, combining the delicate colors, res and white and a 
es silver and gold. Price 19 cents! postage 6cents. We offer 
¢ also the following, which represent different styles in which va 
f we issue a large number of the world’s best books: : ms 
NS J. Fenimore Cooper’s “ The Pilot,” cloth, 20c., postage, 8c. ay. 
* Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco OP, 35C., postage, Ic. 7a 
in Ancient Classics for English Readers, cloth, 10c., post.4¢ 
7" ngfellow’s “ Evangeline,” complete, paper covers, post-paid, 4 cents. <<) 
: e. These prices cover only about the cost of manufacture by oS 
4s the 100,000 copies, our object being to get sample books into ) 
9 the hands of pleased customers, as the best possible means of ~) 
e< advertising our publications. Please mention this paper. SS) 
4s JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. Ly 


For April 


VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 
ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by BR. P. Southard. 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 


: : i . Price 35 cents. 
family circle. 96 sheet music pages HERBERT SPENCER. 


Popular Science Monthly 


Science and the Colleges. By DavipSTarr Jor- 
DAN. Points out the absurd weakness of many starve- 
ling sectarian colleges, and shows what progress 
science teaching has made in higher education. 

The Inadequacy of “‘ Natural Selection.” By 

Shows how Naturalists have 


ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.00. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ. 
Price$]l. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. \THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1.50 a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


been misled by a phrase. 

Prof. G. F. Wright and his Critics. By Prof. 
E. W. CLaypoye. A defense of a recently attacked 
writer on the antiquity of man. 

The Festal Development of Art. By President 
Davip J. H1rx. Maintains that the fine arts are 
simply modes of expressing religious and other strong 
feelings. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

THe CoRRELATION OF STRUCTURE, ACTION, AND 

THOUGHT; THE Maoris oF New ZEALAND ;_Epuca- 

TION OF OUR CoLoRED C1TIZENS; FREE PLAY IN 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION ; CONSERVATION OF THE MACK- 


EBEREL SUPPLY; TRACES OF NISHED INDUSTRY 
Exnast RENAN: Sketch of his Life and Work, with 


50 cents a number; $5.00a year 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK . 
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A Little Minx 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “The Three 
Miss Kings,” “ Not Allin Vain,” etc. No. 
114, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


‘**The story of ‘The Three Miss Kings’ is told with 
great brillian ncy, the character and : ociety sketching is very 
charming, while delightful incidents and happy surprises 

abound. Itisa triple love-storv, pure in tone, and of very 
high literary merit.”’—Cazcago Heraia. 

** A better story than ‘ Not All in Vain’ has not been 
published in many moons.’’—PAiladelphia Inquirer. 


From Dusk to Dawn 
By KATHARINE P. Woops, author of “ Metze- 
rott, Shoemaker.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


** Rarely, indeed, does an author attain to such wide 
rominence in so short a time as did Katharine Pearson 
oods on the appearance of her somewhat socialistic 
novel called ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker. ’ That story, how- 
ever, with all its absorbing power, Fas only the aintest 
latent, but which is now so wonderf = & deve loped_in her 
latest story, rom usk to ”?— Baltimore 
American. 

** The author has not only successfully peeeewvoven dis- 
cussion upon religion and the occult sciences, but she has 
handled them throughout in a masterly manner, predicat- 
ing her entire familiarity with them.’ — Boston Commer- 
ctal Bulletin. 


For sale by all booksellers; or witl be sent by mail on 
veceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BoND STREET, NEw YoRK 


JAMES POTT &CO., Publishers 


The Christian Life Series. A 
series of standard books bound in special bind- 
ing for the Easter season. Cloth, white and 
gold. Price 75 cents. 

1. C1Ty WitTuHovuT: A" CHuRCH. A new ad- 
dress by Henry Drummond, author of 
** Greatest Thing in the World.”’ 


2. LAyS OF LOWLY SERVICES. Poems by 
Georgina M. Taylor, Author of “O ‘to be 


Nothing.”’ 
3. KINDNEsS. By Rev. F. W. Faber. 
4. SIMPLICITY. And other addresses by F. W. 


Faber. 


The Christian Faith Series. Bound 
in beautiful covers of white cloth, stamped in 
contrast colors. Price 50 cents. 

1. SERMON IN THE HOSPITAL. A Poem. By 
H. E. H. King. 
2. Pies FOR To-Day. And other verses from 
various authors. 
3. BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. By Wm. C. Gan- 
nett. 
4. J. Core. By M. Gellebrand. A Story of 
Loving Service. 
s. AS THY DAYS, AND OTHER VERSES. By 
Mary K. A. Stone. 
Just Ready. 


These books are specially prepared for gifts at 
Easter and other times, and are of the highest literary 
character. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


114 Fifth Avenue, - New York 


Libraries and 


Parcels of Books 


Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


DIXON’S — 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

IOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


THE PEACE « 
OF THE CHURCH 


] 
4 
] 
( 
4 
. By the Rev. W. R. Huntincron, | 
: D.D., Rector of Grace Church, « 
] 
New York. 12mo, $1.25. 
: 4 
i? So gracious, so open-minded and frank as 
} to make it a painful experience to break off « 
» anywhere from the path he is pursuing with 
) so much grace and strength. It is delightful 
4 
4 
4 


in style and tone, and full of the gospel of 
sweetness and light.””— Zhe Independent. 


a*« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
743-745 Broadway, New York . 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND 


Combines a Book-Rest, and 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 
Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
Lilustrated Catalogue free. 
THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuvanoca FAtts, O. 


Fifth Year 


GERMANIA 


A Monthly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Two Supplements: Essentials of German 
Accidence.— Deutsches Schreibbuch. 

Fifth Volume begins in March. 

‘Instruction in reading, writing, speaking. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample Copies Free. 
P.O. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC 

THE KING gen ag A new Service by the 
Rev. RoBpert Lowry. 16p 

ANNUAL NO. 17. Eight unison of new Easter Carols 

. by the best writers. 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 

$4.00 per 100 by Express, not prepaid. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


NTENTS: ia and its E 

f a sufferer. sLivercomplaint at dine Cone 

stpation a of d to be taken. Food 
avoid to an 


SOHN H McALVIN, Cty Teens. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


EVARTS BENJAMIN 
751 Broadway, New York. 
Agents Wanted on Salary 
or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing P Pencil. Amonts makin ig $ 50 per week. 

Monroe Erase La Crosse, Wis. 


THE BEST 
the Largest 
Collection 

in the Country 


Wise buyers universally favor the 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 


If You Havean Eye 


for beauty you can napeesints our efforts in the fd 
poose line. 100samples mailed for 8 cents, Prices, 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut St., Phila. 


You Ought to 
Know About Harvey 


There are some things on which 


every American man and woman, boy — 


and girl, should be thoroughly in- 


formed. 
The building of the first steamboat, 
the story of the telegraph, the history 


| of the Union Pacific Railroad, the 


rise of Chicago from her ashes, the 
development of the Columbian Expo- 
sition—all these thrill the breast with 
a feeling of exultation at the ability of 
man to carry such grand enterprises to 
complete success. 

In the same line, and of correspond- 
ing interest, is the story of the town of 
Harvey, Illinois, less than two years 


ago only a thought in the brain of 
one. practical, progressive, indomitable © 


American citizen—to-day a reality of 
1,200 buildings, including 14 great 
manufacturing establishments, with 
churches, schools, halls, bank, business 
blocks, depots, offices, and all the con- 
comitants of a thriving, bustling com- 
munity of 5,500 inhabitants, to which 
additions are being made as fast as 
houses can be erected to accommodate 
them. 

How this marvelous growth was 
created, the peculiar conditions which 
brought it about, the grand principles 
of temperance and industry on which 
it is founded, the universally acknowl- 
edged success which has crowned these 
well-directed efforts of brain and capi- 
tal—all make a story of singular inter- 
est, too long to be related here, but 
which you can have for the asking. 

No matter whether or not you want 
to share personally in the prosperity of 
this wonderful town, either as a resi- 
dent or an investor, it isa duty you owe 
yourself to become better acquainted 
with its stimulating history. 

The founders of Harvey will take 
pleasure in sending you, at their own 
expense, an illustrated account of the 
enterprise, which will certainly be worth 


having, and may give you ideas by 


which you will be greatly the gainer. 
Address 
HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
Rookery Building, 
217 La Salle S'., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mention this paper. 


OnA LE "S TRETCH 


Always in the <li 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
_. Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this wee forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
— in the Postal Union 

1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08 OB 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.— We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 

change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their. subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


‘How to Remiit.—Remit- 


tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 


at we is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. - 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Fe 


GEER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
A Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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A Suggestion 
to 
School-Teachers 


LL older scholars 
are more or less 
interested in the 
World’s Fair. Sup- 
pose these scholars 

study each route by which a per- 
son can reach Chicago, the prin- 


cipal cities passed through, the | 


products of the country en route, 
what certain cities are noted for, 
and many other things that 
would naturally come up. The 
Recreation Department of The 
Christian Union will be glad to 
furnish you with a complete set 
of Time-tables of all the Railroad 
and Steamer lines that could be 
used from your place to Chicago, 
if you should decide to take the 
matter up. We do this to ad- 
vertise the Recreation Depart- 
ment, and shall be glad to send 
the package, without charge, if 
you desire the same, on receipt 
of your request. Address The 
Recreation Department, The 
Christian Union, New York. 


The 
Roman Catholic 
Question 


By 
LYMAN ABBOTT 
Reprinted from 
The Christian Union 
and published by request. 


Price ten cents by mail. 


The Christian Union Co.(N. Y. 


If the tips DO wear out first, it don’t cost 
YOU anything—you get another pair free 


TIPPED Best for 


« KAYSER 
PATENT Steel 
FINGER 


Churches, 
Schools, and 


e out removing it. 


NORTHROP’S 
Stamped 


Ceiling 


Business Property. 


* Made in many designs. Can be 
put up over old plaster ceiling with- 


Send for Catalogue. 


with every 


A guaran- H. S. NORTHROP 


30 Rose St., New York 


= 


fill 
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pair. 


7 If your dealer hasn't this glove, 
write to JULIUS KAYSER, New 


York, and he wiil see that you get 
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The Christian Union 


Dorflinger’s 
American 


Cut Glass 


COMBINATION _ 
GLASS AND SILVER 
CANDELABRA 


No piece genuine without our trade-mark: label. 


C. DORFLI 


Height of Glass Foot, 7 inches; Height over all, 15 inches. 
\ 


NGER & SONS 


New York | 


Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Pastor First Baptist 
Church, Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon 
St., Boston, writes, regarding his Ivers & Pond 
Piano: ‘‘We enjoy our Piano and find no other 
for which we would be willing to exchange it.’’ 


D2 YOU WANT ONE? 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell 

direct from factory. Besides our regular 

line of new instruments, which have a 

wide range in price according to size and 

style of case, we have all sorts of pianos at 

all sorts of prices; various makes taken in exchange and our own make that 

have been rented more or less, some so little used they are good as new; 
reduced prices on these. | 

We guarantee satisfaction or no pay, and we pay freight both ways. Easy 

payments; one to three years to complete purchase. Write for full information. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Clears the Head. Hay Fever, LaGrippe, Etc., or Money Refunded. Price com- 
Cures Offensive Breath. plete with four months’ treatment by mail $2. The medicine 
is put on a opon in enlarged part of medicator. 
Insert twin tubes in nostrils, single tube in mouth 
then blow; thus your lungs force highly medicated 
air into all parts of the head and throat. Send for 
terms, testimonials, and further particulars. 
RAMEY & CO., 85 Dearborn S8t., Chieago, Ill. 
LARGE PROFITS FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN. NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST FOR RAMEY’S MEDICATOR. TAKE NO OTHER. 


CHURCH 


SEATINGS Furniture, 


Communion Tables, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
HALLS AND ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 
ANDREWS-DEMAREST SEATING CO. 
108 E. 16th St., New York 


‘OVERMAN WHEEL CO. “HOWcerWELL xcer WELL”: 


BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, oe eT A valuable little book on the Cure of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
— . Ast , Dyspepsia, Headaches, or Consumption without 


hma psia, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, drugs; and an “ Exposé on Super-Oxygen” or ‘“* Element 
GHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, of Ret Boson, = Bor 


ST. JOHN’S 
At “The Castle” 


TARRYTOWN -ON - HUDSON 
Founded by Marie Louise Irving 


Boarding and Day School 


for Girls 


Second Half-year opened February Ist, 1893. 
For Circulars or further information apply to Miss Howe. 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


= ul hich t 

It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 

no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 

the weakened stomach, and making the process 

of digestion natural and easy. 3 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists 
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~The Outlook 


HE trouble between the Toledo, Ann Arbor, and 
North Michigan Railway and its employees is 
reaching an extraordinary conclusion. How it 


they were paid less than men on other roads, 


and that they were paid nothing at all fora 


great deal of overwork. The company finally agreed that 
its President should confer with State Railway Commissioner 
Kirkby, who was to act as mediator for the men in adjust- 
ing acompromise. When the compromise was announced, 
the men refused to accept it, alleging that the Commis- 
sioner had neglected one of the most important conditions 
of the attempted settlement, namely, that all the men should 
be taken back to work without prejudice. Grand Chief 
Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Engineers, and Grand Master 
Sargent, of the Firemen, issued a public statement attack- 
ing Commissioner Kirkby for permitting the railway man- 


agers to understand that the strike would be “ declared 


off”? upon any other basis than that named, and offering 
to leave the question in dispute to any three general man- 
agers in Toledo and abide by their decision. But all this 
is of minor importance. The failure of the mediation was 
made known on Friday. On Saturday five engineers and 
three firemen on the Lake Shore road left their posts 
because the trains they were expected to take out from 
Toledo contained cars from the Ann Arbor road. If such 


cars were to be boycotted by Brotherhood engineers and 
firemen, a general tie up involving some of the greatest 


railroad corporations in the country was imminent. Mr. 
E. D. Potter, the counsel for the Lake Shore road, therefore 
telegraphed to Judge Ricks, of the United States District 


_ Court, to come at once from Cleveland to Toledo, and a 


special train brought him. He was driven at once to the 


_ Federal Court building, where he, in conjunction with Judge 


Taft, of the Circuit Court, issued the most remarkable 
orders that have appeared from any court since railroads 
were organized. | | 

| 


One of these orders directed Mr. Arthur to proclaim 
forthwith that the regulation of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers by which members are required not to 
handle the cars of the boycotted road is no longer in effect. 
Another was directed against the eight Lake Shore em- 


ployees who had left their posts rather than handle the 


Ann Arbor cars. These men were taken into custody by 
United States Marshals and arraigned for contempt. When 
they were before the Court, Judge Ricks said, in part: 


“You are engaged in a service of a public character, and the public 
is not only interested in the manner in which you perform your duties 
while you continue in that service, but is quite as much interested in 
the time and circumstances under which you quit that employment. 
You cannot always choose the time and place for terminating the rela- 
tions. This Court does not assume the power to compel you to con- 
tinue your service to your employers against your will, but it may, in 
the meantime, be important for you to reflect and consider whether 
you can safely proceed to continue in your employers’ service with the 
purpose to quit at a moment when some duty may be required of you 


- began matters little. The men alleged that 


which is in violation of some supposed promise or obligation you owe 
another not your employers.” 


The men were held under $200 bonds to appear for hear- 
ing two days later. Still another order was granted direct- 
ing the engineers of the Wheeling and Lake Erie road to 
refrain from refusing to handle Ann Arbor freight. ‘They 
were mentioned by name,” says the dispatch from Toledo, 
“and warned that refusal was disobedience of the Court’s 


_orders.” This order was communicated to the employees 


by circular letters. The result of these orders has been 
the acquiescence of Chief Arthur in the order of the Court, 
and the handling of Ann Arbor cars by members of the 
Locomotive Brotherhood. Judge Ricks expresses the opin- 
ion that the strikers are beaten. Among the labor unions 
all over the country there have been some bitter expres- 
sions against the part taken against them by United States 
Judges “ appointed by railroad influence ;” but many of the 
labor leaders see in the action of the Court the acceptance 
of the principles of public control for which they have con- 
tended. | 
| 
A bill has been introduced into the New York Assembly 
imposing a tax upon “ the bonded indebtedness ”’ of corpora- 
tions. We give the wording of the bill, though that wording 
is misleading. What the New York Legislature proposes to 
do is to tax the railroad corporations for the value of the 
property as expressed by the bonds as well as by the stock 
issued. The rate proposed is about 134 dollars on the 
thousand, while the rate resting upon homes and farms is 
nearly ten times as much, or 1342 dollars on the hundred. 
Even this light tax is not imposed when the bondholder 
resides outside of the State, and there is danger that all 
New York bonds may be sold to people living beyond its 
borders. Already one-third of them are believed to be 
held in Europe. That these foreign-held bonds should not 
be taxed is not entirely the fault of the Legislature. When 
Pennsylvania, several years ago, imposed a tax upon the 
bonds of Pennsylvania railroads, the foreign holders pro- 
tested against it and carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where a bare majority 
of the Court decided in their favor. In this case, 
however, (R.R. vs. Pennsylvania, 15 Wall: 323), Judge 
Field, who formulated the opinion, held that it was 
unconstitutional for Pennsylvania to tax the foreign 
holders of bonds on its railroads, because in its tax laws 
that State observed the rule that personal property follows 
the situs of its owner, and therefore these bonds on Penn- 
sylvania railroads were not property in Pennsylvania, but 
property where the owners happen to reside. This decision 
was protested against by four of the ablest members of the 
Court, including Justice Davis and Justice Miller. Yet 
this decision, until reversed, is the law of the land, and no 
State which maintains the legal doctrine that personal 
property follows the sifus of its possessor can tax the for- 
eign holders of bonds of its own corporations. 


The question how to adjust taxation so that the bur- 
dens of government shall fall equitably upon all citizens, in 
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in any city to levy all taxes upon land, for the Maryland» 


some fair proportion to the interests which that govern- 
ment protects, is a very perplexing one; but the way out of 
this perplexity in this particular case seems to us very simple. 
A bond and mortgage has no independent value ; the value 
inheres in the real estate covered by the mortgage. It is this 
real estate which should be taxed, and the law should pro- 
vide that in paying interest on the mortgage the amount of 
the tax should be deducted from the payment. Thus, if 
a farmer owns a farm valued at $12,000 and covered by a 
mortgage of $6,000, it is evident that the ownership of the 


farm is equally divided between him and the holder of the 


mortgage. To tax him ona valuation of $12,000, when his 
interest in it is only $6,000, is manifestly unjust, and the 
injustice is not lessened by taxing the holder of the mort- 
gage in addition. The one tax on $12,000 should be col- 
lected by the State of the farm, and the mortgagee’s propor- 
tion of the tax deducted from the payment of the interest. 
If the Legislature of New York would abandon the fruit- 
less effort to tax the New York owners of Western 
bonds, and would tax all New York real estate, including 
railroads, at its true tax valuation, and provide by law 
for deducting from the payment to the bondholders of their 
proportion of the tax paid, it would do away with a great 
proportion of the dishonesty and injustice involved in the 


present tax laws, Several States have introduced this reform, — 


in whole or in part, Thus, California, which led the way 
in introducing the reform, adopted this provision in the 
State Constitution of 1879: “A mortgage shall, for pur- 
poses of assessment and taxation, be treated as an inter- 
est in the property affected thereby, except as to railroad 
and other quasi-public corporations.” Under this pro- 
vision all mortgages in California, except railroad mort- 
gages, are taxed in the same way as real estate; and if the 
same provision were everywhere applied to railroad mort- 
gages, the bonds of railways could be taxed in precisely 
the same way. The railways in this State are mortgaged or 
bonded to the extent of over $600,000,000 (over $500 for 
every family in the State). This property is located in the 
State of New York, is protected by the laws of the State of 
New York, and derives its income from the people of the 
State of New York. It should be taxed in New York, no 
matter where the bondholders reside. 


The little town of Hyattsville, a Maryland suburb of. 


Washington, last year adopted what has been called “ the 
single tax limited.” That is to say, it raised all its local 
revenues by a tax upon land, but, instead of taking the en- 
tire rental value of the land—which the single tax unlimited 
involves—it took only that part of the rental value neces- 
sary to defray its current expenses. The actual rate 
levied upon the land was but 25 cents on the hundred 


dollars, while the full rental value of the land was more 


nearly $5 on the hundred. Yet the fact that there 
was no tax levied on either personal property or build- 
ings made it the nearest approach to a single-tax experi- 
ment that has anywhere been made. Of course those 
taxpayers whose property was chiefly in land, as dis- 
tinguished from buildings and personalty, protested 
against the experiment and appealed to the courts. 
Last week the Supreme Court of Maryland rendered a 
unanimous decision that the single tax was unconstitu- 
tional. The fact that the Hyattsville charter empowered 


its commissioners to make such deductions from the gen- 


eral assessment as they might “ deem just” was held not 
to empower them to deduct all personal property and al! 
buildings, but simply to make minor corrections in the 
assessors’ returns. The Maryland Legislature, the Court 
ruled, had not the power to authorize the commissioners 
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Constitution expressly provides that ‘‘ every person in the 
State, or holding property therein, ought to contribute for 
the support of the Government according to his actual 
worth in real or personal property.” This decision is 
based, it will be observed, on a specific provision in the 


Maryland Constitution, and is not conclusive as to the 


legislative right to authorize the single tax under a differ- 
ent Constitution. It is to be regretted that the single tax 
cannot have a thorough trial in some limited field. A little 
practical experience is worth more than a great deal of 
theorizing. 

The Metropolitan Board of Police Commissioners of 
Topeka has just made a report which indicates that in the 
capital of Kansas, as well as in the rural districts, pro- 
hibition prohibits. Four years ago the Board inaugurated 
the metropolitan police system with twenty-eight men. 
Owing to the increased efficiency of the service and the 
consequent decrease of crime, the number of policemen 
was gradually reduced. ‘“ During the last summer and 
fall,” says the report, “the number of arrests greatly fell 
off. ‘There were periods when the city jail was entirely 
empty and: when scarcely an arrest was made. The 
Board concluded still further to decrease the force, which 
now consists of but nineteen men.” The deficit which 
this police system is accused of having caused is shown to 
be due simply to its refusal to adopt the system of “ fining ” 
violators of the law, instead of attempting to suppress 
their business. ‘The Kansas “ Democrat,” which opposes 


the metropolitan police system, bears witness that “no — 


burlesque or mockery of licensing joints has ever obtained 
in this city.” ‘No one,” it goes on, “charges the Police 
Board of Topeka with crookedness, or with standing in 
with the violators of the law in any manner.” The cost 
of the police system has been reduced from $21,000 to 
$16,000, ‘The fines imposed for violations of the law have 
fallen from $6,000 to $3,400. “ It must be borne in mind,” 
says the report, “that the parties arrested [for liquor-sell- 


ing, gambling, and prostitution] have all conducted their 


business in a most secret way and limited manner. It 
should be said particularly that nothing properly to be 
called a house of prostitution has existed for any length of 
time during our administration.” The laws against these 
vices have been violated only as other laws are violated. 
In communities where these evils are licensed there are 
as many unlicensed places as there are in Topeka, where 
none of- these places are licensed. ‘“ Under license laws 
they form so small and despicable a part of the great cur- 


rent of crime and evil that no very great attention is paid 


to them, unless from a revenue standpoint. They are 
more noticeable under prohibitory laws because they con- 
stitute the only criminal classes of the kind.” In conclu- 
sion, the report says that civil service reform principles 
have been incorporated in the management of this police 
system, and that no man has ever been put on the force 
as a reward for political services, or removed therefrom 
for thinking and voting as he pleased in political matters. 
We see so much in Eastern papers from anonymous 
correspondents about the failure of the prohibitory law 
there that it is well to notice what Kansas officials and 
Kansas newspapers say about it when addressing audiences 
who know the facts in the case. 


The Rapid Transit Commission in New York City has 
finally made a compromise report, granting to the elevated 
roads the right to make certain extensions for the immedi- 
ate relief of the public. But this compromise is acceptable 
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neither to the Elevated Railroad Company nor to the pub- 
lic. Comptroller Myers, representing the public, demands 


that the elevated roads shall pay for the extension of priv- 


ileges granted them, and the counsel of the elevated roads 
replies that these extensions will not increase their net re- 
ceipts, and that the city cannot require them to make the 
vast expenditures which these extensions contemplate. 
In this controversy the elevated roads hold the vantage- 
ground. In some way the solution of the rapid transit 
problem has been delayed until the elevated roads alone 
can furnish it. They alone can bid for the new franchises 
offered, and the public cannot now wait for an entirely new 
system to be constructed. Each month of delay makes 


the elevated road trains more insufferably crowded, and 


adds to the number of suburban residents ready to accept 
better transit facilities from anybody on any terms. Thus 
the elevated roads, by the delay in the construction of a 
competing rapid transit system, have made millions out 
of the public, while it was getting into its present difficul- 
ties, and now demand the assurance of millions more 
before they will consent to extricate the public from these 
difficulties. There are three rapid transit bills before the 
Legislature, one providing for a new commission to arrange 
for the sale of a new franchise to a new monopoly, and the 
other two providing for a popular vote on the question of 
municipal construction of a system to be operated for the 
public. The failure of past commissions and the present 
attitude of the Elevated Railroad Company certainly form 
the strongest possible arguments in behalf of public owner- 
ship of the public highway. © 

We described last week the appeal of eleven Chicago 
newspapers to the citizens to aid in nominating a non- 
partisan reform candidate for Mayor by what may be called 
a newspaper referendum. Over twenty thousand voters 
filled out the blank ballots printed in the eleven papers, 
and a very large majority of this vote was cast for 
Mr. Lyman J. Gage. It is very greatly to be regretted 
that Mr. Gage found it impossible to accept this spon- 
taneous nomination. The movement was so interesting 
and novel a one that it is in every way disappointing for it 
to have collapsed in such a fashion. It led, however, to 


_ an earnest effort of the reform element in the Republican 


caucus, and to the selection of a candidate, Mr. S. W. 
Allerton, on whom, if we are correctly informed, those in 
favor of anti-machine municipal administration on business 
principles are uniting regardless of party lines. 


Mr. Hotchkiss, the Republican Labor Commissioner of 
Connecticut, in his report this year takes up for the third 
time the interesting question of wages and profits in man- 
ufactories. Each year more and more of the factory-own- 


ers have made reports, and the returns made last year 


include nearly eight hundred factories, doing tbe bulk of 
the manufacturing business of the State. The value of 
the goods turned out from these factories was $160 000,- 


ooo. Approximately, one-half of this sum was spent upon 


raw materials. The remaining $81 000,000 were divided as- 
follows: Wages, $40 000 000 ; superintendence, $6 000 000; 
rent, interest, and taxes, $3 000000; other expenses, 
$18 000 000 ; net profits, $14,000 ooo. These “ net profits ” 
amounted to a little over ten per cent. upon the capital 
Invested. As compared with wages, the “ margin of profits ” 
was one-third. Even this margin is less than foreign tax 
returns would lead us to expect. In the income tax statis- 
tics of Saxony, for example, the item of profits is actually 
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greater than the item of wages. But the Connecticut 
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returns made by factory managers and compiled intelli- 
gently by Commissioner Hotchkiss are worthy of the atten- 
tion of Mr. Atkinson, who has given the country to under-. 
stand that labor receives more than ninety per cent. of the 
product of industry. 


& 


Licensing legislation has lately occupied the attention 
of both houses of Parliament. In the Commons, a local 
“veto,” or, as we would say, “local option,” bill was intro- 
duced, while in the Lords a first reading was given to a 
bill embodying the Bishop of Chester’s much-discussed 
proposals for placing the sale of drink under the control 
of licensing boards and appropriating the profits derived 
from the trade to the relief of municipal taxation. The 
two bills differ greatly in their origin and scope. The 
Bishop of Chester’s is what is known as a private mem- 
ber’s bill. It will have no support from the Government, 
either in the House of Lords or in the House of Commons, 
and will have to take its chances like any other private 
member’s bill. These will be exceedingly small, in view of 
the fact that, as early as the fourth week of the session, the 
Government carried a resolution which gives it nearly all 
the time of the House of Commons until the Home Rule 
Bill is through committee. The local veto bill which 
was introduced in the House of Commons is on a different 
footing. It is a Government measure, of which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is in charge, and ynder ordinary 
circumstances the chance of its becoming law would be 
good. But the present session is anything but an ordinary 
one, and it is hardly possible that the bill will get beyond 
the second reading stage in the House of Commons. 
This, in itself, however, is a distinct gain to the temper- 
ance party; for when the Liberals have once committed 
themselves to a drastic measure of temperance reform, they 
will be held to their Parliamentary pledges and compelled 
to make them good whenever the opportunity offers. 


It is more than twenty years since licensing reform was last 
seriously taken in hand as a Government measure, Since 
that time the feeling in favor of it has grown immensely, 
and it is conceded that temperance workers have estab- 
lished some claim to legislative aid. It is, however, an 
extremely difficult problem to handle, owing to the ramifi- 
cations of the drink interest. These have been greatly 
extended by the system in vogue for about ten years past, 
under which all the great brewing and distilling firms have 
been turned into stock companies, thus greatly enlarging 
the number of people, mostly voters, who have a direct 
pecuniary concern in the liquor trade and its vested inter- 
ests. To many of these people the Bishop of Chester’s 
plan, with its compensation proposals, would be acceptable 
enough ; but the out-and-out temperance reformers, those 
who have carried on the campaign against drink for 
twenty years or more, will have nothing to do with any 
scheme or system under which municipalities become 
pecuniarily interested in a trade: which is productive of 
widespread evil. The Bishop of Chester’s scheme is an 
excellent illustration of the differences which exist between 
such organizations as the Church of England Temperance 
Society and the United Kingdom Alliance. The Church 


of England has always sought compromise on the drink 
question. The constitution of its Temperance Society is 
so elastic that even a brewer can be a member. The 
United Kingdom Alliance, on the other hand, regards the 
drink trade as unwholesome and unclean, and it has fought 
for the suppression of the bar-rooms whenever and wher- 
ever the local community would authorize and enforce such 
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suppression. It is this uncompromising temperance party 
which has made the phenomenal gains. 

Some time ago King Oscar offered his Norwegian sub- 
jects a compromise, by the terms of which the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for the two kingdoms was to be alternately 
a Swede and a Norwegian, and a good share of the consu- 
lar and diplomatic appointments were to be made at Chris- 
tiania. This compromise the Norwegian Cabinet and the 
majority of the Storthing have definitely rejected. They 
demand a separate Norwegian State Department and a 
separate diplomatic and consular representation, their 
ground for this claim being, as we have already reported, 
the differences of commercial interest between the two 
kingdoms. This demand, it is definitely announced, must 
be acceded to by the King, or the Storthing will’ refuse to 
vote the annual contribution hitherto made by Norway 
towards the support of the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vices. This puts King Oscar in a very unenviable position, 
Sweden being as determined in its opposition to these 
demands as Norway is in its insistence upon them. More- 
over, the term of the present Storthing will not expire for 
two years, and the King has no power to dissolve or pro- 
rogue it. Any attempt to change the Ministry would be 
useless, since the present Ministry commands the support 
of all the members of the Stortbing except about thirty-five. 
At Christiania the national feeling is extremely strong, and 
is growing rapidly. At Stockholm the authorities are talk- 
ing of sending Swedish troops into Norway, and it looks 
very much as if a rupture was at hand. Meanwhue the 
official organ of the Norwegian Prime Minister declares 
that the Norwegians are ripe for the severance of t*eir 
relations to Sweden, and for the conveyance of full power 
to the Storthing. It looks very much as if Europe were 
to have another republic within a comparatively short 


time. 


The fascination of Arctic exploration shows no signs of 
diminishing in power. This year the North Pole will be 
attacked from three entirely different directions by three 
famous explorers. Dr. Nansen’s plans we have already 
outlined very fully. He will begin his expedition about 
the first of June, and will proceed to the New Siberian 
Islands, whence he will advance directly toward the North 
Pole, reversing the course taken by De Long in his retreat 
of 1881. Dr. Nansen, as is well known, depends upon the 
ocean currents to carry him in his small vessel in the gen- 
eral direction of Greenland and across the Arctic Sea in 
the vicinity of the North Pole. His adherence to this the- 
ory of currents remains undiminished, though many scien- 
tists are very doubtful of its correctness. Meanwhile 
Lieutenant Peary has almost completed his plans for his 
second expedition to northern Greenland. He will start 
on his advance inland in March of next year, instead of 
May as before, and will spend the preceding winter at 
headquarters on the Inglefield Gulf. He will be accom. 
panied by a party of ten men on leaving headquarters, and 
will make at once for Independence Bay, the highest north- 
ern point reached by him on his former expedition. There 
his party will be divided, some pushing southward along 
the eastern coast of Greenland, and others, with Lieutenant 
Peary, following the coast still further north, and, if possi- 
ble, beyond the furthest point reached by Lockwood and 
Brainard. The northeastern corner of Greenland was 
mapped out clearly for the first time by Lieutenant Peary 
in his former expedition, but what may lie to the 
north of it in the way of islands and ice-floes is 


not now known. It is hoped that a distinct advance 
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north over previous records may be made, and special 


reliance is placed on the gain in time which the early 
advance inland will insure. The third important expedi- 
tion of the year will be that of an Englishman, Mr. Fred- 
erick G. Jackson, who will start from Franz Josef Land, 
north of Nova Zembla. This is in longitude just about half- 
way between the starting points of Dr. Nansen and Lieu- 
tenant Peary. The journey will be made with sledges and 
dogs, and depots will be established along the line of ad- 
vance. Mr. Jackson is strongly of the opinion that his 
chosen route is the most practicable for obtaining a posi- 
tion nearer to the Pole, and, at all events, it has the 
advantage of having been less thoroughly explored than 
the other routes, and thus offers opportunities for geograph- 
ical and other interesting scientific discoveries. 


A bold step is about to be taken by the people of Hol- 
land in the interminable warfare which they have been 
Catryirg on for many centuries with their ancient enemy, 
the sea. Foot by foot they have wrested a great part of 
their territory from the ocean, and have held it against the 
danger of incursions by enormous dikes. It is now pro- 
posed to add to the fertile soil now available an immense 
new domain by draining the arm of the sea known as the 
Zuyder Zee. This is really a part of the North Sea, and it 
covers 900,000 acres. The plans include the draining of 
about 530,000 acres, leaving a lake in the center covering 
about 300,000 acres. The cost of this enormous under- 
taking.is put at $76,000,000, and it is expected that thirty- 
three years will be occupied in the work. It is hoped that 
something like 15 000 acres of land will be rendered in- 
habitable every year. This is not the wild scheme of some 
cnthusiastic theorist. The calculations have already been 
made to the last detail, and the work is to begin at once. 
Nearly fifty years ago a similar undertaking was carried 
out in the draining of the Haarlem Sea, but that was of 
far less magnitude than the present scheme, as the new ter- 
ritory recovered was only 46,000 acres in extent, and the 
time required was but little over three years. The sober 
and cautious character of the Dutch people, and their 
success in previous work of this kind, makes it certain that 
the task which they have assumed will be duly and suc- 
cessfully carried out. | 


GENERAL News.—It is unofficially reported that the 
State Department is sending a special Commission to 
Hawaii to inquire into the condition of affairs there ; it is 
believed that ex-Congressman Bljount, of Georgia, is at 
the head of this Commission. 
inated William McAdoo as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, and Edward B. Whitney as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. It is reported that 305 cases of cho'- 
era occurred in one province of Russia (Podolia) in 
the last two weeks of February ; occasional cases have 
occurred elsewhere in Europe. A dynamite bomb ex- 


ploded last week in the official residence of the United 


States Minister at Rome; no one was injured ; another 
lighted bomb was found on the steps of the Palazzo 
Altieri in Rome by a boy, who extinguished its fuse. 
The Anti-Slavery Society has asked for diplomatic inter- 
ference to put down the Arab slave-trade. There has 
been some fizhting between the British troops and native 
tribes near Chitral in the Hindu-Koosb. The Mon- 
tana silver statue of Justice has been successfully cast ; it 
contains over six thousand pounds of silver. A boat 
and a raft belonging to the White Star freight steamship 
Naronic have been seen floating at sea, and there is now 
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little doubt that the ship has been lost. On Monday 
President Cleveland sent the following nominations to the 


Senate: James B. Eustis, of Louisiana, to be Minister of — 


the United States to France ; Theodore Runyon, of New 
Jersey, to be Minister to Germany; John E. Risley, of 
New York, to be Minister to Denmark ; James G. Jenkins, 
of Wisconsin, to be United States Circuit Judge for the 
Seventh Judicial Circuit; Walter D. Dabney, of Virginia, 
to be Solicitor for the Department of State ; Wade Hamp- 
ton, of South Carolina, to be Commissioner of Railroads. 
The Spanish Cabinet held an extra session on Mon- 
day in consequence of a report that French troops had 
landed in San Domingo. The question of American and 


French interference in San Domingo continues to cause. 


much excitement in Spanish political circles. Pope 
Leo XIII. has informed the French Bishops of his decis- 
ion to crown his episcopal jubilee by the beatification of 
the French heroine, Joan of Arc, who was burned by the 
English as a sorceress and a heretic on May 30, 1431, and 
was formally pronounced in 1456 to have been innocent. 
——A destructive hurricane on March 6 swept over the 
New Hebrides Islands and New Caledonia, destroying 
many villages and causing great loss of life. 


& 
Jules Ferry 


The sudden hush of death has fallen upon the turbulence 
of French politics. M. Jules Ferry, President of the Sen- 
ate, died from heart disease last Friday, having been in 
: his place in the Senate only 
the day before. When Presi- 
dent Carnot was told of the 
loss, he expressed the senti- 
ment of the entire Repub- 
lican party when he said, “It 
is the disappearance of one of 
the reserve forces of the Re- 
public.” M. Ferry was an Al- 
satian by birth, and practi- 
cally a self-made man. His 
education was secured only 
after severe struggles, and he 
was admitted to the bar in 
Paris in 1853, a strong, ear- 
nest, indefatigable, incorruptible, self-contained man, with 
great working power and great force, but with few of those 
qualities which usually win popularity among his country- 
men. ‘Three years later he turned his hand to journalism, 
and became a thoughtful and vigorous writer. He wasa 
Republican from principle at a time when it cost much to 
take that attitude. His entrance upon public life was pre- 
ceded by a series of defeats, but he steadily grew in power, 
and, while remaining utterly unimpassioned in speech, was 
recognized as a man who had convictions, ideas, and the 
courage to uphold them. In the last days of the Empire 
he was an irreconcilable. When the Empire fell, he shared 
the vicissitudes of Paris during the siege, and became 
Acting Mayor of the city in November, 1870, remain- 
ing at his post until March of the following year. 
He confronted the Communists with undaunted courage, 
and was the last to leave the Hétel de Ville, endeavoring 
as he did so to rally the National Guard. The hatred 
of the Communists for him was so intense and their 
vigilance so great that he was obliged to escape under 
cover of night. He became Ambassador to Greece, and 


M. Jules Ferry 


returned in 1873 to take his seat as a member of the - 


Chamber of Deputies. On the election of M. Grévy tothe 
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Presidency, M. Ferry was called into the Cabinet. He was 
a determined secularist, and the clause in the Educational 
Bill which he introduced, excluding the Jesuits from teach- 
ing and management of the schools, although very popular 
in the Chamber, was rejected in the Senate. This bill 
was practically carried into effect by the Ministry, however, 
by means of decrees based on laws which had not been 
repealed, and the Jesuits were expelled. In 1880 M. 
Ferry became Premier, and carried out his educational 
policy with relentless vigor. The expedition to Tunis the 
following year caused the overthrow of the Ministry, but 
the Premier returned to a subordinate place in the Minis- 
try of M. de Freycinet in 1882. That Ministry, in turn, 
was thrown out of power by the Egyptian question. M. 
Ferry again became Premier in 1883, and it was during 
this term of office that his strong predilection for aggressive 
colonization manifested itself. The defeat of the French 
in Tonquin and the uproar which followed it have not yet 
been forgotten. M. Ferry was driven out of power amid 
the most passionate public batred, and remained in private 
life until his election, not many weeks since, to the Presi- 
dency of the Senate. 

His reappearance in public life as the President of the 
Senate, after an enforced retirement of eight years, was a 
striking evidence of the party disruption now going on in 
France. He had been more intensely and widely hated than 
almost any Frenchman of his time. His attitude towards 
Germany was so conciliatory and rational that it drew upon 
him the animosity of the whole group of Chauvinists ; his 
strong sense of order, and his willingness, if need be, to 
stand alone in defense of a political position, made him 
distasteful to the Radicals, and his policy in Tonquin— | 
which was undoubtedly unwise and certainly unsuccessful— 
by reason of its failure, of the immense sums of m)ney 
spent, and of enforced recruiting, brought down upon him 
the wrath of all France. He was fairly driven out of power. 
In his speech on accepting the Presidency of the Senate, he 
said frankly that he had been ostracized, and it had been 
assumed that he was politically dead. Suddenly he reap- 
peared on the scene in a position second only to that of Pres- 
ident Carnot, and he was placed there by the vote of the Re- 
publican Opportunists, who had no love for him, because he 
was, by instinct, by nature, and byconviction, a rigid Conser- 
vative Republican. The meaning of his return is not to be 
found in any reversal of the popular verdict on Tonquin, or 
in any sudden development of affection in the breasts of 
Rochefort and the Radicals or of the Opportunists. It is to 
be found in the wreckage of political reputations wrought 
by the Panama scandal. It was the good fortune of M. 
Ferry to be out of political life during the years while the 
circle of corruption was spreading, and he retained untar- 
nished the reputation for integrity which he carried out of 
office. He returned to public life and to a great station 
because he was the available man; and he was available 
because he was untainted by the demoralization which has 
smirched the fair fame of so many prominent Republicans. 
Character has come to be in France the issue of the hour, 
and M. Ferry was elected President of the Senate, Casimir- 
Périer President of the Chamber of Deputies, and Ribot 
has succeeded in holding his place as Premier, because 
nobody believes that either of these men has been, or could 
be, bribed. The Panama scandal is one of the most tragic 
chapters in political history, and it is also one of the most 
significant chapters in the history of morals. The suprem- © 
acy of character was never more strikingly exhibited. 
There is something dramatic in the reappearance of M. 
Ferry under such circumstances and in the sudden end- 
ing of his career at the very moment when it was entering 
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upon a new stage. It is a great lesson very strikingly 
presented in a drama of real life. 


A Noteworthy Decision 
The action of the Circuit Court in the Ann Arbor rail- 


road controversy, reported in another column, is unques-_ 


tionably unprecedented. Never before has a Court recog- 
nized an unincorporated labor union as a responsible and 
legal body, in such a way as by judicial order to direct its 
officials what to do and what not to do; never before has 
it suggested that quitting work without adequate notice is 
an illegal act which may be prohibited by injunction. The 
fact that this action is unprecedented does not, however, 
indicate that it is illegal. Changes in civilization create 
new rights and make possible new wrongs. It is the duty 
of the courts to recognize this fact, and so to administer 
justice as to protect these rights and prevent or punish 
these wrongs. What may be the right or wrong of the 
matter in this particular case we do not presume to judge ; 
though if the questions at issue between the men and the rail- 
road corporation were submitted to arbitration, as is alleged, 
and the men refuse to be bound by the decision of the 
arbitrator, the presumption against them is very strong. 
Nor do we presume to judge whether the Circuit Court has, 
by its unusual order in this case, transcended its powers. 
That question must be left to be determined, in the first 
instance, by the superior tribunal; and if then it shall 
appear to the people of the United States that the courts 
are inclined to usurp functions which do not belong to 
them, it will be very easy to correct the wrong by Congres- 
sional action; as, for example, by a law affirming the right 
of every man to quit work without notice, or even to com- 
bine with his fellow-men for such purpose. Such a law 
would not, in our judgment, be for the public interest, nor 
even for the interests of workingmen; but if the people of 
the United States are of a different opinion, they possess 
the power to enact such a law. 

What especially interests the public in this action of the 
Circuit ‘Court is that it involves a distinct and very emphatic 
judicial approval of principles for which industrial reform- 
ers have been long contending, apparently in vain. The 
men of the /aissez-faire school have reiterated, over and 
over again, as axioms, the right of a corporation to employ 
whom it will, at what wages it chooses to pay, and to dis- 
charge whom it will, for reason or without reason, and the cor- 
relative right of the workingman to work for whom he will, 
for what wages he is willing to accept, and to quit work 
whenever the terms and conditions are unsatisfactory to him. 
And when The Christian Union, and other journals of 
like ways of thinking, have denied these assumed axioms, 
have contended that they inevitably put and keep employer 
and employed in a state of chronic though suppressed war, 
that the public have rights which the State is bound to 
protect, and that to protect those rights, if for no other reason, 
the questions at issue concerning wages and conditions of 
labor should be submitted to some tribunal competent to 
pass upon them and to enforce its decision, we have been 
met with the cry that this is “Socialism.” And now, all at 
once, a corporation threatened by a labor war throws 
these axioms to the winds, and invokes the aid of 
existing tribunals to prevent, under threat of fine and 
imprisonment, its workingmen from leaving its employment 
without previous notice ; and the Court grants the desired 
order. 
Whateyer may be the merits of this particular case, 
and whatever its immediate outcome, we hail this ac- 
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tion as a most noteworthy indication of the public favor 
which has been won for principles for which The 
Christian Union has been contending for over half a 
score of years. And this action is the more welcome and 
the more significant, and likely to prove eventually of the 
greater benefit to the community, because it is taken at 
the instance, not of the workingmen, but of a railroad cor- 
poration. ‘These corporations have been contending that a 
railroad is a private business, and that the corporation 
may manage that business as it pleases. They have now 
apparently discovered that it is not a private business, that 
they cannot manage it as they please, that they must have 
the aid of the public; and the public will not be slow to 
draw the conclusion that it must be managed as the public 
pleases. If the courts will intervene to prohibit employees 
from leaving the railroad corporation when such abandon- 
ment of employment threatens to work an irreparable injury 
to the corporation, they cannot refuse to intervene to pro- 
hibit corporations from discharging employees when such 
discharge threatens to work an irreparable injury to the 
employees. That is precisely the principle of compulsory 
arbitration, which The Christian Union has so long been 
urging. And, that principle once established, it will be 
for the public, not for the corporation, nor for the labor 
union, to determine to what extent this public control of 
the railroad shall be carried; and sooner or later it will 
determine that question solely by a consideration of what 
public interest demands. 


Dr. Rainsford’s Plan 


The New York “Sun” having reported Dr. Rainsford 
as Saying in a recent address that he wanted to see clubs 
started on every block in every street of New York City 
for the purpose of selling good beer and good whisky, 
Dr. Rainsford writes contradicting the report, and then 
proceeds to define as follows his position : | 


“No one can be more anxious than I am to reduce the number of 
saloons. In my judgment, they are, relatively to our population, far 
too numerous. What I did and do say is: That saloons of some sort — 
are come to stay. That people have used alcohol in some shape for 
thousands of years past, and are likely, so far as we can see, to con- 
tinue. to use it. That where populations are unnaturally crowded— 
the conditions of life unnaturally congested—there the sale of alcohol 
needs all safeguards which may be applied to it, for it is under such 
conditions that its abuse works most harm. These things being so, 
it should be the aim of all true temperance reformers, not to waste 
energy by striving for impossible things, but to seek to approach the 


_ problem in a spirit that is really temperate. _ 


“It is time we ceased to call things and men by harder names than 
they deserve. To drink in moderation is no sin. To sell alcohol or 
keep a saloon is no sin. To suddenly abolish all the ten thousand 
saloons of this city, were it possible to do so, would be both a folly 
and acrime. The working people have no other clubs. There are 
no other eating-houses or places of public resort in this city where 
some of their legitimate wants are so well provided for. To condemn 
the liquor traffic as hopelessly bad, and all engaged in it as criminals 
or semi-criminal, seems to me the acme of intolerant folly. 

“This is what temperance people (so called) have too often done. 
To continue to do so is only to make reasonable measures of reform 
more difficult of attainment. In short, I have done what I could to 
make people see: | 

“1. That the liquor trade is a permanent business. 

“2. That it is not inherently a sinful business. 

“3. It must ever be a business fraught with certain danger to the 
community. 

“4. There is, therefore, a strong presumptive reasonableness in plac- 
ing it in the hands of the best citizens. W. S. RAINSFORD. 

‘*St. George’s Rectory, March 16.”’ 


We find ourselves in substantial accord with the four 
propositions with which Dr. Rainsford’s letter closes, but 
we dissent from his conclusion that it will be a good plan 
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to establish saloons of a moral character by putting them 
in the hands of good men. Dr. Rainsford and our Pro- 
hibition friends seem to us to fall into the same mistake, that 
of confounding the liquor trade and the saloon. The Pro- 
h'bitionist says, The saloon is evil, and only evil, and that 
continually ; therefore Jet us abolish the liquor trade. Dr. 
Rainsford says, The liquor trade is not necessarily evil ; 
therefore let us encourage the establishment of the right 
kind of saloons. For ourselves, we agree with the premises 
of both parties and dissent from the conclusions of both. 
The saloon is evil, and only evil, and that continually ; 
but the liquor trade is a permanent business, and not 
inherently a sinful business. 

Medical men are not agreed upon the question whether 
alcoholic liquor ever serves the purpose of food. Some 
who do not think it serves properly the purpose of food 
nevertheless think it useful, at least for men past middle 
life when taken in connection with food. But we do not 
think that there is a single physician of recognized scientific 
authority in the world who does not reprobate the custom of 
drinking alcoholic liquors between meals. 
may be useful—we do not say they are so, it is still a debata- 
ble question—but they can be useful only as an adjunct to 
food. Now, in the saloon they are not an adjunct to food ; 
even when a free lunch is served, the food is only an adjunct 
to liquor. The saloon-keeper may be the most pious of 
saints, the walls of his saloon may be covered with Scrip- 
ture apothegms, the moral atmosphere may be as pure as 
that of a prayer-meeting, and the physical atmosphere as 
pure as that of a May morning in Central Park, but still 
the fact will remain that the men and women who congre 
gate there, will congregate to drink between meals, and 
piety cannot make that other than unhygienic. Piety can- 
not prevent the alcohol thus taken into the stomach from 
passing undigested into the blood, and so to the brain and 
other nerve-centers, to do there nothing but evil. The 
object of temperance reformers should be, not to promote 
moral-reform saloons, but to abolish the saloons altogether ; 
not to abolish the liquor traffic, but to put it under such 
regulations as will prevent it from issuing in saloons. If we 
could banish all distilled liquors to the drug-store, and. all 
wines and beers to the restaurants and the hotels, and 
sweep away the bars and the saloons, and the habit of treat- 
_ ing, and “ stand-up” drinking, and drinking between meals, 
altogether, we should get rid of nine-tenths of the poverty 
and crime which the liquor traffic, as now conducted, inflicts 
upon the community. But we shall not get rid of any 
proportion of it by establishing reform saloons. The 
saloon, a place which encourages men to drink between 
meals, can be reformed only by being abolished. 


The Fellowship of Suffering 


It is Calvary, not Palm Sunday, which all men and women 
share at some time in their lives ; for the hours of triumph, 
of huzzaing crowds, of strewing palms, are for few, but 
the hour of suffering is for all. It is one experience in 
which all men, high and low, great and small, share. For 
to all the drinking of the cup of sorrow is allotted, and in 
all the history of the race no man has ever escaped it. 
Schiller said that death must be good, since it is universal. 
The uses of sorrow are manifold, for it is so inwrought 
into the order of things that no man can grow into large 
and noble living without its solemn and tender teaching. 
There is one aspect of it, however, which is often over- 
looked ; it is the sense of fellowship which it breeds in 
those who open their hearts to its teaching. No man 
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- wrought a terrible havoc in this region ; and, great 
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who has suffered and learned the lesson of his suffering 
can be indifferent to the sorrow of the world, to that 
deep and tragic strain which gives color to so much 
human experience. There is a great and wonderful 
sphere which is approached only by the path of pain; into 
which they alone enter who have known what it is to suffer 
and endure. Suffering was the key which opened the 
secret places of the soul to Dante; it was suffering which 
made Christ master of all the depths of experience as well 
as gave him the eternal power of consolation; and it is 
suffering alone which lets us into the hearts of our fellows 
under the pressure of this tremendous education which we 
call life. He who has patiently suffered has felt within 
him the growth of that deep and tender sympathy which 
shares the sorrow of all men by its Christlike divination, 
and which bears the cross of the world in constant remem- 
brance, love, and service. Those who have suffered can- 
not sit in judgment on their fellows; they are not of those 


to whom weakness, imperfection, and sin are provocative 


of a condemnation which is hard and bitter because it is so 
ignorant; they so enter into other lives that moral disaster 
fills them, not with self-righteous repulsion, but with intense 
desire to aid and save. For the divine in Christ was mani- 
fested, not by separation from sinners, as so many of the 
churches have seemed to teach, but by the compelling love 
which, because the man was bad and the woman lost, 
brought him to their side when all the world passed by 
scoffing and scornful. There is something divine in suffer- 
ing, since, above all other experiences, it has power to 
make men Christlike. 


Two Forestry Commissions 


It is with a sense of shame for the necessity that we 
call attention to the efforts which are being made before 
two Legislatures to secure Forestry Commissions for the — 
preservation of the two great districts near the Atlantic 
seaboard which furnish to the weary and the enervated as 
well as to the hale and hearty the refreshment and enjoy- 
ment that come from close contact with nature in our. 
great mountain regions. At Albany an effort is being 
made to provide a new Forestry Commission that shall 
have backbone enough in it to prevent the yielding up of 
the State reservation in the Adirondack region to private 
parties. New York has the advantage of New Hampsbire 
in the fact that it has some forestry legislation, and that a 
large number of its people are already awake to the need 
of keeping the Adirondack region intact; but no one can 
climb Mount Marcy or Whiteface without seeing from 
their summits a large extent of territory which was once 
forest, and now looks like a place that God did not make. 
The woodman’s ax and the desolations by fire have 
as the 
region is, it is none too large for the people of New York and 
the neighboring States to turn to for rest and recreation. 
More and more every year, except in regions where it does 
not pay to cut the forests, the splendid timber of this region 
is being cut down, and the railways that are being put 
through it involve a constantly increasing menace from fire. 
What is imperatively needed is, first, that a new Forestry 
Commission shall be appointed, with only those returned 
to office who have been conspicuous for right action in the 
past; and this ought to include a manager in the Adirondack 
regions who shall be able to command the confidence of 
the public as well as awaken.an increased interest in the 
great cities and among the people who are anxious for the 
preservation and development of the great Adirondack 
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Park. The next thing to be done is to make this cause 
aggressive throughout the State, to take it out of politics, 
and to make it a public matter which shall arouse the 
interest and command the attention of the people. All 
this is practicable, if the legislators at Albany can only be 
made to look at this matter in the light of public duty 
instead of private emolument. 

On the other hand, the situation in New Hampshire is 
in some respects even graver than itis in the Adirondack 
region. The people in New Hampshire, for the most part, 
are less interested, although they have more at stake, than 
the people of New York in the preservation of their great 
forest region. The problem there is a problem that con- 
cerns a good part of New England, and it is a matter that 
the Jumber-owners have to settle rather than the people at 
large and the summer tourists. The latter protest in a 
sentimental sori of way, but until they organize to buy up 
lands where the cutting of the trees would spoil the scen- 
ery, or where the forests have already been deprived of 
their larger growth, they are throwing away their breath 
for nothing. The lumbermen own these lands, and are con- 
tending eagerly among themselves for the privilege of cut- 
ting off the timber on them. If the State of New Hamp- 
shire should pass a law authorizing the purchase of the 
right to control the cutting of timber beyond a certain size 
at the butt, it could almost entirely prevent the destruction 
which is now going on in these great and noble forests ; but 


the people in New Hampshire need a vast amount of edu- 


cation in regard to the preservation of their forests, and are 
slow to believe that there is any need for alarm. This is 
not so much the case with the people who live in the lum- 
ber regions but are not owners of the forests. They freely 
admit that the forests are being cut off much more rapidly 
than they are growing, and that there will soon be alumber 
famine in New Hampshire as great as that which exists in 
some other parts of the country. There are some lumber- 
men who cut with a view to preserving the forests, and do 
not go beyond ten or twelve inches at the butt, but in a 
great many places, and in the forests largely controlled by 
two companies, no such regulation exists. Meanwhile the 
mill owners keep quiet so long as the streams are not 


essentially diminished, and the landlords are so certain 


that the forests cannot all be cut down in their time that 
in New Hampshire they are unwilling to take the lead in 
any work that means their preservation. 

There is a bill now before the Legislature that means a 
great deal, and if it is accepted as it stands, though it will 
not immediately prevent the unwise cutting of timber, it 
will provide in the near future for the intelligent treatment of 
the forests according to a proper plan of forestry and their 
ultimate preservation in their integrity. This bill proposes to 
create a permanent Forestry Commission, which shall have 
the duty of reporting the extent and character of the forest 
regions, the methods by which timber is cut, and the pres- 
ent proprietorship of the forests. It is to be a commit- 
tee of inquiry and of intelligent action, obliged to report 
to the Legisiature and authorized to devise measures for 
the preservation of the forests. It will have a permanent 
secretary, and he will be paid for his services. This bill 
also provides for the proper superintendence and laying 
out of roads in these districts, for the creation of fire war- 
dens with full authority to put out forest fires with such 
help as they can command, and it also makes provision 
for the purchase of such lands, whether wooded or not, as 
the Forestry Commission shall advise. It will be seen 


from this statement that this bill, though not radical in its 


provisions, is wisely and carefully planned, and that it 
looks to the saving of the New Hampshire forests gradually 
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from the destruction that awaits them. The process of 
protecting these forests is twofold. Nature is ready to do 
her share through the renewal of the trees, but the unwill- 
ingness of the people to act intelligently in this matter 
compels a gradual education of the community as the only 
means by which the forests can be permanently rescued 


from the dangers that now threaten them. If within and 


without the State people of means could be banded 
together and work under the Forestry Commission of New 
Hampshire to buy and restore forests already denuded, 
something would be gained. But, in our judgment, no 
permanent protection of the forests can be secured except 
by laws akin to our game laws, absolutely prohibiting the 
cutting of trees under a certain specified size, except to 
clear the land for agricultural purposes, and creating forest 
keepers analogous to our game constables to insure obedi- 
ence to the law. | 


Church Unity 


Whatever may be thought of the details of the plan pro- 
posed by the Rev. William H. Pott on another page for 
the promotion of Church unity, it seems to us very clear 
that his plan illustrates the fundamental principle by which 
alone Church unity can be promoted. The longer we 


‘discuss our creeds and our rituals, the sharper will grow 


the divisions between us, the more will our individual 
opinions come to the front, the more impossible will be 
the union of different denominations, and the more certain 
the division of each denomination into contending fac- 


tions. The road to Church unity is not through theologi- — 


cal debate, but through practical activity. Any hopeful 
plan for uniting the members of different Christian 
churches in a common crusade against a common enemy 
will have as one of its benefits, though an incidental one, 
the Christian unity, if not the ecclesiastical unity, of all 
who co-operate in the work. For example: 

A bill is now pending in the New York Legislature 
providing that cities of over 100,000 inhabitants in this 
State may, by public vote, decide to have their liquor- 
saloons open during certain hours on Sunday. Let us for 
a moment-suppose that this act becomes a law. If it 


should become a law, and no concerted effort is made to 


secure a public vote against Sunday opening, the saloons 
will certainly be open on Sunday, for we may be certain 


that their concerted effort to secure the opening will not be 


wanting. To unite in preventing such an opening nothing 


would be necessary except an agreement that the average 


city saloon is a nuisance, and would be an aggravated nui- 


sance if opened on Sunday. No better springs of power 
to resist such an opening could be found than in the 


churches of every kind in our great cities. Protestants 
and Catholics, Congregationalists and Episcopalians, Chris- 
tians and Jews, ought to be able to unite in a house-to- 
house canvass. By such a union it would be possible to 
make a canvass which would reach every voter in the 
city, and such a canvass, carried on by a united action of 
all church bodies, would give a reasonable hope of victory, 
would attest moral unity far deeper than denominational 
divisions, and would prepare a way for future united action 
in future exigencies. 

We recommend both pastors and laymen to cut out 
the Rev. Mr. Pott’s working plan for Church unity from The 
Christian Union, and keep it before them for their guid- 
ance ; an exigency may at any time arise which will create 
such an enthusiasm as will make it practicable to put his 
suggestions into execution. 
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i. Working Plan for Church Unity 


By the Rev. William H. Pott 


Of St. Thomas’s Chapel (Protestant Episcopal), New York City 


—T does not require any extraordinary 
ability in reading the signs of the 
times to discover that the question of 


world over, are setting themselves to 
of answer to-day is, How shall the unity 
AS 3 of Christendom be accomplished? 
N\\ | The Apostles’ Creed, the most widely 
accepted, the simplest, of all creeds, 
‘| asserts a besief in a Holy Catholic 
tee , Church ; but, alas! if we are frank, we 
who use it are forced to admit that at present the Holy 
Catholic Church is only an ideal, an ideal still far from its 
realization. Surely, then, the thoughts of every Christian 
should be turning and returning to that great problem, 
How and to what extent is Christian union possible? 
Now let me sketch for you what I believe practical cc-oper- 
ation may accomplish for this union. | 
The unit, I think, from which the effort after Christian 
unity should emanate, is the parish. It would not be im- 
possible, with a little tact, for a clergyman to get together 
clergy of the various other churches within the borders of 
the parish. This meeting is not to be called for the sense- 
less purpose of frittering away valuable time in reading 
learned papers, each clergyman endeavoring to convince the 
other in his essay, or in the debates that may follow, of his 
intellectual powers. Such assemblages never have accom- 
plished anything, and never will, towards the working out 
of the problem of unity. Let the design of the meeting 
be practical. More than this, let the assemblage be all- 
inclusive if possible. Jf the Romish priest will come, wel- 
come him. Even the Hebrew rabbi should not be excluded. 
Now, what practical object could such a meeting have, do 
you ask? The answer is simple enough: The corner 
saloon, the house of ill fame, the gambling-den, are objects 
sufficient. Our laws are good enough. our police are 


amusingly blind, our politicians are selfishly indifferent. 


Let the meeting be organized, each clergyman be instructed 
to select from his parish two or more competent members 
to serve on a committee of vigilance. Then regular monthly 
meetings may be arranged at which this committee may 
report the evils in the parish that need throttling. There 
will be a surprising number of them discovered, I fear, by 
energetic laymen. But now we have the combined moral 
sentiment of the community arrayed against them, and that 
is something. Even the Board of Excise, I fancy, would not 
care to trifle with this. Let a competent lawyer be engaged, 
each congregation paying its quota. and the warfare begin. 
I have not so far lost faith in humanity as to believe that 
some such scheme isimpracticable. In fact, I see no reason 
why such a Parish Board should not become a permanency. 
The officers could be elected by ballot annually. One 
such Parish Board would have many an echo, but of that 
more hereafter; for before we go on to trace the possible de- 


_ velopments and conse quences of such a union, there is one 


objection that I feel bound to meet. Has the clergyman, 
especially the mission clergyman, time for such an addition 
to his work? The days for merely preaching and praying 
are past. There is a new ideal of the ministry now. Al- 
most innumerable are the activities which radiate from a 
healthy parish ; all these the clergyman must control and 
direct. But consider our clubs and guilds; what are they 
but an effort to purify the contaminated stream, while we 
leave the contaminating source untouched? We preaeh, 
we pray, we teach, we strive to influence, but the devil has 
a free license to carry on his work, too, and the odds are 
with the devil. To be sure, we cannot take this license 
wholly away, but is it wasting time to curtail it in so far as 
the law will allow? Groans and sighs do not remedy evils. 
There is only one king in this country whom all are bound 
to obey, and that is the ballot-box. Such a union of clergy 


questions which earnest men, the’ 


as I have suggested, creating public sentiment, as, acting 
harmoniously, they would be able to create it, would exert 
an influence over King Ballot-box that would make them a 
power not to be trifled with. Surely, then, it is no waste 
of time to seek to promote such a union. 

But let me sketch the further possibilities of our Parish 
Board. Much might be accomplished toward the removal 
of that great evil, the overlapping of the work of the 
churches. All Sunday-schools, sewing-schools, mothers’ 
meetings, etc., might be held upon the same day at the 
same hour. People might be thus compelled to choose 
between the churches and affiliate with only one. When 
the Christian portion of a community was thus assorted, 
each rector would perhaps find that he had just so much 
the more time to give to missionary work in his parish, to 
reach the great mass of non-church goers now so largely 
neglected owing to the strife of the churches. At least he 
would be able to do more for the few who belong to him 
wholly. If he makes the discovery that other churches 
are more attractive than his own, that his children and his 
people are leaving him, if be a Christian he will care more 
for the triumph of Christianity than of his own religious 
sect, he will not waste his own energy and that of others 
in a ceaseless, senseless quarrel, but will pull up his stakes 
and go elsewhere to some community where he is needed. 
Such a possibility as this is, however, highly improbable 
in acity. The field in every parish is large enough if we 
all did not insist upon assiduously plowing in the same 
section. A certain amount of courtesy might also be ex- 
ercised between the churches, neither people nor children 
being accepted by any church before the rector of the 
church which they had left had been notified of their 
leaving. This would do much to restore the dignity of 
Christian communities, to bring forcibly before the people 
that they have a duty toward the churches as well as the 
churches toward them. At present the people are pam- 
pered and spoiled, they have an exaggerated idea of their 
own importance, sure of a welcome everywhere, coaxed 
and coddled on every side. 

I am aware that this picture may seem destined never 
to be reproduced on the canvas of real life, so bitter are 
the prejudices of churches and so lively their jealousies. 
Before we can ever hope to overcome the prejudices and 
jealousies of others, we must overcome our own. Here 
we may make a beginning. It is time we were done with 
that threadbare absurdity which, though rarely expressed, 
still influences the thoughts of churcomen—namely, that 
Jesus Christ came into this world simply to found the 
Church to which we belong. We may be ourselves con- 
vinced that the truth as we teach it, and the Gospel as we 
administer it, are best adapted for the needs of a hunger- 
ing world; but the more corivinced we are of this, the 
more ready we should be to abide by the judgment of the 
people. If they decide against us, let us acquiesce in that 
decision. This is America, and we need an American 
Christianity—a Christianity based upon the fundamental 
principle that the people best know their own needs. 
What we have a right to insist upon is that the present 
heterogeneous mass of dilettante Christendom should be 
resolved into definite parts, each part active against the 
common foe, each recognizing the others as allies. If in 
such a spirit as this we strive after co-operation, the dream 
may surely yet be realized. 

One other important p oblem which the Parish Board 
might solve I must allude to. I mean the problem of 
religious education. We realize that there is sometbing 
radically wrong in the present separation of religious and 
secular education. Could not the matter be thoroughly 
discussed in such a board, and some plan hit upon 
whereby religious truths might be taught in our public 
schools? A system of instruction recognizing only funda- 
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mental truths and acceptable to all might be the out- 
come, or a classification of scholars which would admit 
of each clergyman instructing his own children. When 
such a Parish Board had conceived its definite plan, and 
with it approached the school commissioners, I do not 
doubt that they would consent to its trial. If not, there 
is King Ballot-box. At least we would not be compelled 
to listen to the strange and sad accusation that religion 
is kept out of our schools because the churches care less 
for the needs of the little ones than for their own pecul- 
iar prejudices. 

But, you ask, How will all this effect anything towards 
the solution of the problem of Cbristian unity? In the 


simplest possible way. One such Parish Board, as I for- . 


merly stated—one such Parish Board, successfully intro- 
duced, could not fail to be echoed by many. As the idea 
spread and the Christian world awoke to the power of a 
united Christendom, the Parish Board could not fail to 
have, as iis consequence, the City Council—a council in 
which the Episcopal Church could be represented by its 
Bishop, the other churches by some elected represent- 
ative. This City Council would act in all such matters as 
concerned the Christian community at large, and might 
possibly accomplish much towards a rational distribution 
of the work among the churches. 

And now for a moment let us give ourselves over to 
dreaming. Let us behold in this vision of the future 
the only possible National Church of America in all its 
digaity and power—the Church tbat is a confederation 
of churches. From the parish to the city, from the city 
to the State, from the State to the Union, the idea has 
spread. In this age of work Christian people have at last 
learned to subordinate all else to the great work of build- 
ing up the kingdom. In parish, in city, in State, in 
Union, the officers of the various boards are all selected, 
and, therefore, are obeyed. There is no attempt to inter- 
fere on the part of the corporate body in the life of the 
individual churches, but unconsciously there has been 
developed a certain unity of Christian thought as a re- 
sultant of this fellowship in the work. Rough edges and 
angles have been rubbed away on every side. 

Such is the dream—a National Church at last. A final, 
lasting unity achieved, because a unity that recognizes and 
-allows full scope to differences. 

One more word. I said that in the organization of our 
Parish Board we would invite all churches to co-operate. 


“With the Romish Church I fear we should soon have to 


part company. Not from our choice, but from hers. 


-Gladly would we welcome her, if she would join us in our 


efforts after the Christian commonwealth. If she refused, 
she would but be driving the nail into her own coffin. In 
the conflict that would then ensue between Ecclesiasticism 
and a Christianity would surely ultimately tri- 
‘umph. 

In conclusion, let me say again, this article has for its 
object only the sowing of a seed-thought which the writer 


hopes may germinate in a richer mind, that there may be © 


some worthy pioneer in this great work of bringing about 
the unity of Christendom along the lines of practical 
co-operation. 
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Blossoms in Age 
By James Buckham 


Yon is an apple-tree, | 
Joints all shrunk like an old man's knee, 
Gaping trunk half eaten away, 
Crumbling visibly day by day ; 

Branches dead, or dying fast, 

Topmost limb like a splintered mast. 
Yet behold, in the prime of May, 

How it blooms in the sweet old way ! 


Heart of it brave and warm, 
Spite of many a wintry storm ; 
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Throbbing still with the deep desire, 
Burning still with the eager fire, 
Striving still with the zeal and truth 

Of the gladsome morning-days of youth. 
Still to do and to be, forsooth, 
Something worthy of Him whose care, 
Summer or winter, failed it ne’er— 
This is motive for you and me, 
When we grow old like the apple-tree. 


How People Live 


X1I.—Bachelor Life in New York 
By Charles D. Lanier 


One cannot say it is an ideal life from the point of view — 


of any philosophy, this hall-room-and-French-restaurant 
phase which comes to so many students, clerks, journal- 
ists, artists, and young bachelors generally, of prescribed 
means, who are delving in the great workshops of Manhat- 


tan Island. And yet it has its picturesque side, its pleas- 


ant places. It offers, from-its very limitations, the finest 
opportunities for good, hard work, free from distractions 
and interruptions And it probably remains dear in the 
memory, associated with the first and most decisive strug- 
gles and failures and successes of life. | 

The traditional center of this bachelor colony is, of 
course, that section of New York lying about Washington 
Square, Lafayette Place, Clinton Place, and University 
Place. The young man who is a stranger in a strange 
land, with the necessity of meeting all bills in the expen- 
sive city from an income of, say, one thousand dollars a 
year, is apt to find existence easiest and most satisfactory 
in this locality, where a hereditary caste of landladies and 


landlords, with their array of single rooms of carefully 
graded prices, have not yet been wholly driven to the 


northward march by arrogant, many-storied wholesale 
establishments—clothing and otherwise—which, not satis- 
fied with the complete subjugation of Broadway, are invad.- 
ing the quiet by-streets and squares. Very decent, com 


fortable rooms here involve a tax of only three or four — 


dollars per week. Or there are several large apartment- 
houses for bachelors, where somewhat more luxurious 
lodgings can be rented at a very moderate price per year. 


‘These, however, generally call for furnishing by the tenant, 


and a consequent outlay of cash which is not always pru- 
dent or convenient. 

Sometimes board is engaged with the lodging, at an addi- 
tional expense of about five dollars per week ; sometimes 
the lodger arranges to take his breakfast only in the house 
—the remaining meals at the restaurants ; and others rely 
entirely on the last-named ihstitutions. 

And here lies one of the charms of solitary bachelor- 
hood, one of the silver linings. I think the erudite gentle- 
man who derived the word restaurant from ves and faurus 
because it was a “bully thing,” must have been at one 
time or another “ baching ” it in New York. Until the 
novelty has departed—and good it is if one’s digestion 
do not accompany it—these quiet little eating-houses of 
South Washington Square and the French quarter there- 
abouts are not the least quaint and delightful among the 
byways of the metropolis. ; 

The type most often seen occupies one large room on 
the ground floor. In the wide-open windows there will 
be a profusion of evergreens, and, ten to one, a cage of 
canaries, both birds and shrubs the objects of much eager 
solicitude on the part of the worthy couple, mine host and 
hostess. Madame acts as cashier and sits in state at the 
desk, where she also presides over the distribution of 
fruit, cheese, coffee, and cigars, while the more substantial 
viands are brought up from some mysterious subterranean 
retreat, and transferred to the hungry guest by one of two 
or three shifty waiters. . 

If we go to one of these cafés in which a table d’hote 
dinner is served, we may be regaled, for the sum of fifty 
cents, from a bill of fare that, being Englished, offers : 
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Olives or Radishes. 
Créme of Celery or Consommé. 
Lobster with Mayonnaise Sauce or Boiled Codfish 
with Potatoes. 
Chicken Fricassee or Rabbit Stew. 

Oyster Plant and Spaghetti. 

Roast Turkey or Roast Beef. 
Lettuce Salad. 

French Pancakes. _ 

Apples and Oranges. Roquefort or Brie Cheese. 
Coffee. 


_ When we consider that the price of this dinner includes a 


pint of California claret, very light, but fairly palatable, it 
is time to wonder how it can be done. : 

If one comes late, he will probably see, on going out 
between eight and nine o’clock, the whole personnel of 


the establishment seat itself at one of the larger side — 


tables—proprietor, proprietress, cook, assistant cook, in 
their. white caps and aprons, waiters, and humble dish- 
washers—to make their meal from the provisions which 
the guests have not called for. Very refreshing it is, in 
these days of the millionaire employer, and the employee 
separated from him by such a gulf, to see this survival of 


_ the good old system when the prentice was a member of 


his master’s family. 


When some sudden chance has brought a larger num- 


ber than usual to draw on the not very elastic larder of 
the “ Restaurant de France” or the “ Chat Blanche,” it 
is a fine sight, too, to observe the pitch of nervous excite- 
ment to which the little establishment is immediately 
wrought. Madame’s orders are sung out quick and nasal 
and shrill, the waiters fairly dart hither and thither in 
perspiring attempts to avoid forfeiting the good will and 
accompanying fourboires of the patrons, while Monsieur 
turns in and helps them, or is summarily dispatched by 
Madame to fetch from the nearest grocery a further sup- 
ply of bread, which he brings in, a moment later, with 
frantic and vain attempts at a decent surreptitiousness. 

Nor are the marvelous dinners untoothsome. The cooking 
is exceedingly good, and the crisp French bread, especially, 
is a joy forever. But, sold at such a price, the raw materials 
must be dubious in quality, and for sedentary folks who 
have “ digestions” a long course of cheap restaurant diet 
is not to be commended. 

In the summer-time, when New York is blistering with 
heat, these quaint cafés blossom out into summer gardens 
—jardins d@été; tables and chairs are moved into the 
ample back yard, around the edge of which shrubs and 
evergreens and flowers have been planted ; a broad, weather- 
worn canvas stretches overhead, and one finds it possible 
to dine with comparative comfort here in the open air when 
it is absolutely stifling to go through the task of eating in the 
more pretentious institutions. Nor is it only these mild 
Bohemians who are to be seen taking their ease among 
Madame’s evergreens. One is quite apt to see a little 
knot of gentlemen and ladies who have escaped for the 
once from the dreary dignity of Fifth Avenue existence 
and who are enjoying their modest spree across the great 
social gap of Washington Square far more than the most 
magnificent rout of the season. | 

Those young people who are anxious to economize still 
more in their “living” expenditures may cook their break- 
fasts on an oil or gas stove in their rooms. Some very 
clever ladies who are studying art in the great city manage 
to prepare all their meals in this fashion. The writer has 
told elsewhere of the four gentlemen, brothers, who rented 
a small house, sublet the upper stories, and established 
themselves in the ground and basement floors, doing all 
their own cooking and other housekeeping. They lived 
very comfortably indeed, if a friend may judge who very 
frequently ate of their salt. And their total living expend- 
*itures footed up less than three dollars per week per man ! 
The fact that these were unusually handy fellows, and 
that a much broader principle underlay their self-help 
than the mere saving of dollars, does not weaken the con- 
viction that it would be a great good thing if more of us 


_ could on occasion be so independent. 


Other young men reap the advantages of the co-operative 
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principle by simply hiring a flat, and a servant to take 
care of them. From four to six individuals can club 
together this way with very satisfactory results. To tell 
the truth, there are tremendous possibilities in an exten- 
sion of this idea in the metropolis. A bachelor establish- 
ment on the plan of the famous London institution Mr. 
Quintin Hogg’s energy has built, but of a higher grade of 
patronage, would be a boon indeed to this class of New 
Yorkers. 

Several attempts in this line have been made, and some 
of them on so large a scale as the Chelsea apartment-house 
in Twenty-third Street, but in most of these the essentials 
of the co-operative idea have been quickly lost to give place 
to monopoly and speculation. 
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Cairo in January 
By Eleanor V. Hutton 


The nineteenth century follows the traveler from Italy even 
to Egypt, and the first thing we heard on landing at Port 
Said, where our steamer stopped for coal, was the song 
which had nearly driven us distracted in London—“ Ta-ra-ra. 
Boom-de-ay.” Such is the result of the English invasion ; 
and so we are pursued during our two months’ stay in 
Egypt by this same sense of foreign manners which do not 
appropriately fit the “‘ Orient.”’ This is said to be a very bad 

ear, as the climate, which one has every reason to expect 
will be equable, has proved to be most disappointing; the 
cold wave which has swept over all the world has also 
rolled over Egypt, and it has been the coldest weather 
ever known. We landed at Ismaila in a downpouring rain, 
and when it rains in these dry-season places it makes no 
half-way business of it. No preparations are made for 
bad weather, and naturally we were all drenched to the 
skin before reaching the railway station, where we took 
the train for Cairo, a ride of four hours. 

Those who have not seen Cairo know how pictur- 
esque it is if they have read Miss Edwards’s or Charles 
Dudley Warner’s pen-pictures of it. No description can 
quite convey one’s first impressions ; the brush would be 
the best medium, as so much depends upon color—it is all 
color, and it is all a picture. Each individual feels as if it 
was a show gotten up for his or her particular amusement, 
and one has the feeling that at any moment the curtain 
may drop and the lights be put out. Shepheard's Hotel 
is a curious combination of Saratoga or Long Branch and 
the Arabian Nights. In the big hall, where every one sits 
after dinner and drinks Turkish coffee, one sees every 
nationality under the sun, and a very large sprinkling of 
Americans ; while on the terrace in front of the house, 
where one spends many hours of the day, one sees nothing 
but humanly illustrated fairy stories, There are other 
hotels in Cairo quieter and better than Shepheard’s, but it 
is a characteristic spot, and should be part of one’s sight- 
seeing for a day or two at least. 

But it was very cold, and we were told that undoubtedly 
we should find warm weather on the river; so, confidently 
believing that we should experience summer warmth and 
unlimited sunshine, we laid in a stock of thin clothing. 
Egyptian weather is very treacherous, and our thin clothes 
still quietly repose where they were originally packed. 
The mercury one day on the Nile was 48°, with a high wind, 
and never got higher than 68° the whole way ; but then this 
has been an unusual season. ‘The easiest way to “do the 
Nile” is to take a Cook’s excursion steamer; it is not the 
most poetic or the most comfortable way, but it is the 
quickest, and the ordinary tourist has but limited time at 
his disposal. So we went to Cook’s office and engaged 
our staterooms on the Rameses the Great, which is one of 
three of Cook’s largest steamers. The boat accommodates 
about seventy persons ; the rooms are fairly good, and it is 
as clean as a yacht; it is well furnished, and lighted brill- 
iantly with electricity ; on the main deck Turkish rugs are 
spread ; there are growing plants and easy chairs, and the 
inevitable piano, upon which the most amateurish of musi- 
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cians insist upon playing at most inopportune moments. 
There is always a great deal of noise and confusion, and 
if one hopes for the longed-for repose of the “Orient” 
one must look for it elsewhere. Nerves must be left at 
home if one wishes to enjoy the Nile on a Cook’s steamer. 
A book is presented to each passenger, giving a historical 
account of temples and tombs to be seen, so there is 
absolutely no excuse for ignorance. There are two drago- 
men on board, and every night at dinner Mahomet, the 
chief dragoman, makes a little speech telling what excur- 
sions are to be made the next day, and ending his remarks 
in this stereotyped fashion: ‘* Monuments tickets very much 
wanted, galloping donkeys no good !” And we found that 
unless we followed his advice we were pretty certain to 
come to grief. The Government preserves the temples 
from decay, and the guardians are paid and excavations 
made with the money received from the sale of these 
tickets. Each person is taxed one pound. 

No one can enter a tomb or temple without showing this 
bit of pasteboard. The Government, however, has neglected 
to protect the tourist from hordes of beggars—cripples, 
blind men, and men selling bogus antiquities. In the cele- 
brated ruins of Karnak we saw one man actually feigning 
a fit to elicit the sympathies of the generous traveler. 
All this naturally detracts from one’s comfort, and it takes 
a large stock of philosophy to keep amiable and have one’s 
mind in a fit condition tod enjoy these noble monuments. 
The donkeys are unreliable little beasts, and sometimes 
utterly collapse under the rider, without the slightest provo- 
cation. ‘The surest and most comfortable mode of loco- 
motion is to be carried in a chair on the shoulders of four 
strong Arabs, who are a joy to look at, and who carry one 
without the slightest apparent fatigue, singing as they run 
along. A printed itinerary of the trip is given to each pas- 
senger, and one can choose what one wishes to see. There 
is a physician on board in caseof illness. All the servants 
are men, and very good; perfectly honest, and uniformly 
polite and thoughtful. Civilization has not improved our 
manners; we could all learn of these Arabs. ‘There was a 
mixed crowd on our boat—all types of Europeans. The 
company soon resolved itself into little groups, and before 
the twenty-three days’ trip was finished many pleasant 
acquaintances had been made. The enthusiastic Egypt- 
ologist looked with scorn at the indolent traveler who sat 
lounging in her chair and neglected to see some famous 
cartouche on the walls of a tomb, preferring to enjoy the 
sun and watch the life of the people on the river bank, 
which was an endless source of entertainment. There 
was, too, the traditional American whose own country 
was good enough for him, who was homesick and hated 
it all—he was overheard to say that he preferred one hour 
on the Hudson to a thousand years on the Nile! He 
sat all day done up in shawls, looking very melancholy, 
and wishing the trip was over at Assuan, where the 
Nubians sell bead-work. He expressed open disgust at 
Americans for wasting their money when they could buy 
so much better work of the same sort at Niagara and 
Lake George. As we approached Luxor it grew warmer, 
but still we wore sealskin jackets at night, and the deli- 
cate members of the party could not sit out on the in- 
closed deck in the evening. One slept under as many 
blankets as could be procured, and hot-water bags were 
in demand ; and here we had come for climate ! 

At Luxor there are several hotels, and it is a favorite 
place for those who have delicate lungs, but there is still 
much to be desired in the way of comfort, and the food is 
not at all what a fastidious invalid would desire. At 
Assuan there is also a good hotel; the climate is said to 
be even better, as the wind comes directly from the 
desert. It would be vain to attempt to describe the 
beauties of the river or the glories of the temples—this 
has been done innumerable times, and, as it is a country 
which never changes its customs, history simply repeats 
itself. “Impressions” are all an ordinary tourist can 
hope to give, and very superficial ones at that. It takes 
time to know any country or people, and the American 
has but little of that valuable article at his disposal. I 
can give only one point of view, which may be of interest 
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as showing what the commonplace stranger observes from 
the deck of a “‘ Cook’s steamer.” 

This little sketch of ‘* Rameses the Great” would be in- 
complete without a word about our dragoman, Mahomet. 
He was a character—a man of about forty-six, who had 
started in life as a donkey-boy, but who had learned Eng- 
lish at the mission schools, so that he spoke very well. 
He had married a girl of thirteen when he was very 
young, and against his father’s wishes, and his description, 
in his quaint English, of his struggles in his early mar- 
ried life should have been taken down in shorthand. 
He is now worth one hundred thousand dollars, is a real- 
estate owner, and is very prosperous. Mr. Cook wishes 
him to go to Chicago, and he told me he should go, 
although “‘Mrs. Mahomet,” as he called his wife, had 
expressed serious objections to his leaving her. ‘ What 
does she know? She ignorant woman. She have no edu- 
cation. I old man. I want to see the world and make 
money for my old age. I ask Mr. Cook; he say, you no 
go, Mahomet, without saying good-by to Mrs. Mahomet. 
But Mahomet is a humbug—he get on the steamer, and, 
when he get in the middle of the ocean, he write Mrs. 


Mahomet and say good-by.” He never hesitated to say 


that he cheated. But somehow there is a charm about 
these people which overwhelms one, and so one goes on 
being cheated by them willingly. Mahomet’s costumes 
were very beautiful; as he said, he was “a masher.” He 
had as keen a sense of humor as any Yankee, and he 
always hung about our humorist so as not to miss any new 
joke. We asked one small boy who the greatest man in 
Egypt was, which just now is a complicated question for 
any one to answer, but he promptly replied, ‘* Mr. Cook,” 
and he was nearly right. Everything in Cairo and on the 
Nile revolves around “ Mr. Cook,” and he is considered a 
public benefactor. He and the English are getting absolute 
control. ‘“ Five-o’clock tea” is a function observed with 
solemnity on every Nile boat and in every hotel in Cairo. 
Each village has its American mission school, and in 
some places we were surprised by boys asking for books 
instead of backsheesh. They like to practice what little 


English they know, and several youngsters put us through. 


a regular catechism, asking us questions from their primers, 
and correcting us when our answers were wrong. The Bible 
is used as a reading-book, but no effort is made to convert 
them. At Assiout there is a large boarding-school for 
boys, to which the Mohammedans send their sons. At 
Luxor there is a girls’ mission, where they are taught do- 
mestic virtues, sewing, baking, and washing. The better 
educated among the people are beginning to feel the neces- 
sity for a higher mental and social standard for their wo- 
men. All the natives have the highest respect and admi- 
ration for the Americans, apparently realizing as they do 
that a knowledge of English helps them to get something 
to do, and more readily to obtain backsheesh from the 
stranger. Still there is much to be done for the poor 
women. In Cairo we saw a woman Carrying a hod of mor- 
tar, while a man sat with a parasol over his head watching 
her. But, notwithstanding the inferior position held by the 
weaker sex, a wedding in Egypt is a very fine social func- 
tion. The bride drives through the streets in a carriage 
trimmed gayly with ribbons, escorted by singing women, 
and followed by other carriages filled with her friends. 
She is on her way to her new home, the groom’s house, 
where the reception is given. She has no dot, but fur- 
nishes her living apartments as her gift to her husband. 
It is very easy for any European to get an invitation to 


these affairs, as their presence is considered an honor; — 


and we were most fortunate in seeing an especially fine 
wedding, as both bride and groom were very high in the 
social scale—he was the son of Ahmed Pasha Chouery, 
Under Secretary of State for the Interior; the bride was 
the daughter of the physician to the late Khedive. 

About ten o’clock we drove out to a large country house 
on the Shoobra Road, which is in the fashionable quarter 
of Cairo. As we got out of the carriage we were met bya 
gentleman in European dress, but wearing the “ fez,” who 
spoke French fluently, and who welcomed us in the name 
of the groom. We had to wait a moment, as just then a 
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procession approached—eunuchs carrying lanterns on 
poles, a band of native musicians, and then two very young 
men in evening dress, one of whom was the groom, who 
was on his way to a mosque to pray, before returning to 
claim his bride ; there is no church ceremony. After ex- 
changing the usual polite nothings with the groom, who 
spoke French, we entered the house—first into a large 
hall with a fountain in the center, around which and on 
divans against the walls sat men in all kinds of costumes ; 
in one corner was a group of native singers. A sheikh 
sang the solos, which he improvised, and which we sup- 
posed were very witty, judging from the expression on 
the faces of the listening crowd, who every few moments 
testified their approval by ejaculating “Ha!” The gentle- 
men of the party left us and went to the banqueting hall, 
where there was a feast for one thousand persons. We 
ladies were escorted to the hareem, which was more like a 
scene from the “ Arabian Nights” than anything we had 
yet seen—room after room filled with very elegantly 
dressed Egyptian women without their veils and in all the 
glory of their best clothes and jewels, as such occasions 
are among the few when they have an opportunity of dis- 
playing them. Very black and very ugly female slaves 
were crouching about, all dressed in brilliant-colored gowns, 
wearing many necklaces, earrings, nose-rings, bracelets 
and anklets. They love to adorn themselves in this fan- 
tastic way. Every animate thing in Egypt seems to wear 
some sort of jewelry ; even the donkeys have necklaces of 
bright beads or brass coins, and every fellah or fellahine 
wears a blue bead ring set in brass or silver. On the bed 
in what we should call the ‘‘dressing-room” were innu- 
merable richly embroidered velvet cases containing the 
veils and shawls of the guests. | 

The bride was seated on a throne in a large, brilliantly 
lighted room. Not only were candles placed in every 
available spot, but there were six big church candles, which 
were lighted just before the groom entered. This room 
and the adjoining bedroom and dressing-room were those 
which she had furnished. The walls were covered with 
pink brocade, and the furniture and curtains with pink 
satin. Ona table in the bedroom was a handsome gold 
tray, upon which were two gold ewers and cups. The 
wash-stand had crystal bowls and pitchers, and we noticed 


a cake of Lubin’s soap! The towels were of the finest 


linen, embroidered in gold. Beside the bed we saw a little 
pair of white satin slippers and a larger pair of white fur. 
The bride looked very young; she sat absolutely still to 
be gazed at by a roomful of women; she wore a pink 
gown embroidered in gold, and many handsome diamonds ; 


among her gifts were three diamond tiaras and one hundred 


and twenty-eight shawls. The poor child seemed all tired 
out. There she had been sitting since six o’clock, and it 
was then nearly twelve. | 

At last we heard cries and shouts; the eunuchs came 


in, and tried to clear every one out of the room; but,,. 


fortunately, we had made the acquaintance of a young 
Turkish lady who spoke French, and she told us where 


to stand, which we did firmly, although we were pushed 


and pulled about terribly in the confusion. A band of 
slaves, beating drums and giving the most piercing yells, 
came, followed by others carrying lanterns, and then the 
groom—who was the only man present. He walked up to 
the throne, lifted the little bride’s veil, and kissed her. After 
this the friends all offered their congratulations. We were 
told to go down stairs, where there was dancing until a 
very late hour. The Egyptian men enjoy this part of the 
entertainment, as the only opportunity they get to dance 
is with European ladies. 

As I write to-day, the English are out in full force to 
meet the Forty-second Highlanders, who are to arrive from 
Gibraltar. Red coats are quite as numerous as the blue 


Cloaks of the natives, and it is hard to realize that one is ~ 


living in a country under the government of the Khedive. 


% 


Life is all a trial and a discipline. We cannot rest here 
but in hope. The creature cannot satisfy. God alone can 


fill the soul.— S. H. Calhoun. 
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My Study Fire 
The Mystery of Atmosphere 


Not many months ago an artist described a very striking 
change in a landscape. It was a dull afternoon in Septem- 
ber, and the stretch of sand dune, with its stunted trees and 
scattered bits of herbage, was gray as the sky and the sea. 
The narrow channel of a little estuary that ran back among 
the low hills was empty and bare. Two hours passed, and 
the busy sketcher looked up suddenly from her work to 
find the silent world alive once more, and the landscape 
in a different tone. The tide was coming in, and the sea 
was sending a current out of its own fathomless life into 
the heart of the land. Up the narrow channel ran the 
eager, restless rivulet, widening, rippling, full of vitality, 
movement, and color, and changing on the instant the gray 
of sky and landscape into a warmer tone. A pulsation 
from the sea had transformed the landscape. 

On dark days or lifeless days the lighting of the fire 
works a kindred miracle in the study; it fills the room 
with life, color, change. ‘The four walls are unchanged ; 
the books look down in the old order from the shelves ; 
the table overflows as of old with magazines and volumes 
in the act of being read; it is the same room; and yet 
it is not the same, for it is pervaded by a different atmos- 
phere. 

Nothing is more elusive than this intangible thing w 
call atmosphere, but nothing holds more of the magic of 
beauty and the charm of life. Itis, indeed, a very subtle and 
pervasive form of life ; the form which finds its delicate and 
fadeless record in art. ‘Those transparent dawns which the 
lover of Corot knows so well are but marvelous impressions 
of atmosphere ; the wonder is not in earth or sky, it is in 
the fusion of light and air. There is no bit of nature 
that a man loves which has not this spell for him; rocks, 
trees, and running stream remain to-day as they were yes- 
terday, but they are changed, for a different atmosphere 
enfolds them. There is no symbol of permanency on this 
perishing earth of ours so impressive as a mountain range; 
but there is no created thing so full of the mystery of 
change. Distance, height, mass, and relation are never the 
same two hours together. On some mornings the hills are 
remote, inaccessible, immobile, of unbroken surface; but 
when the afternoon comes, behold! they are near, soft of 
tone, with outlines that seem almost fluid in their mobility, 
and with great fissures, full of golden light, opening their 
very heart to the day. 

This atmospheric quality finds its source in the imagina- 
tion, and, resting on the bare, unchanging facts of life, 
transforms and radiates them. To the fisherman, intent 
on his task or weary of the endless strife with storm and 
calm, the seas about Iceland are dreary enough; but to 
Pierre Loti, with his sensitive, impressionable imagination, 
what miracles of light and color are wrought on those far- 
off wastes of ocean! So delicately and with such command 
of the subtlest effects of words are those changes regis- 
tered, from clear skies stainless above blue seas to nights 
of fathomless blackness swept by polar bitterness of 
storm, that the landscape loses for us its fixed and change- 
less elements and becomes a flowing stream of force 
touched every moment with shifting and enchanting beauty. ° 
_ Shakespeare knew all the secrets of atmosphere, and, by 
reason of them, penetrates the very sources of the life with 
which he deals, and makes us sharers with himself in this 
final and complete possession. Other poets could have 
reproduced more accurately and with harder fidelity to 
bare fact the fixed conditions of Roman life under the first 
Cesar, and of life on the Nile in the day of the greatest 
syren who has ever sung men into forgetfulness of duty 
and indifference to empire; but no one has touched those 
conditions with such semblance of reality, put into those 
streets such moving figures, into those dead and buried 
men and women such characteristic and individual force 
and charm, and into that faded past such glowing color, 
such moving splendor, such varied and interwoven charm. 
Brutus yielding to the noble importunity of Portia for con- 
fidence, and Marc Antony melting in purpose and energy 
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at the glance of those languorous eyes and the sound of that 
full-throated, passionate voice—is there anywhere a con- 
trast so fundamental, because so compounded of the invis- 
ible elements which belong not to the fixed and station- 
ary but to the free and flowing side of life? 

And the spell of this atmospheric quality lies in its spon- 
taneity and unconsciousness. It steals into our thought 
and conveys a lasting impression while we take no note of 
its presence. Statements of fact, conclusions, descriptions, 
we can deal with critically, because they are, in a way, con- 
crete and tangible; but the colors in which these are dyed, 
the feeling which pervades them, the nameless, elusive 
quality which conforms them to the idea they embody or 
the character they express, find us unprotected and de- 
fenseless. Unless we resolutely close the eye, the land- 
scape instantly records itself on the mind; and unless we 
deliberately shut the imagination, the artist works his spell 
within us. The fresh and penetrating charm of the early 
summer is not more pervasive and impossible to escape 
than is this intangible quality in a work of art. 

To the artist himself it is not less mysterious; it is part 
of his personality, and he cannot lay hand uponit. In the 
‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn” and the “Eve of St. Agnes” 
Keats was dealing with material as different in substance, 
color, and form as the classical and the medizval ideals 
and manner of life. Of that difference he was no doubt 
perfectly conscious, and he makes us realize it in a definite 
and distinct difference of diction, feeling, and treatment ; 
but there is a difference of atmosphere between the two 
poems of which the poet cannot have been conscious at 
the moment of production. There was in him an uncon- 
scious adjustment of mind, an unconscious response of the 
imagination to the appeal to two aspects of life, separated 
not only by an abyss of time, but by a still deeper abyss 
of experience. That response is a vital act; it is the 
activity of that deeper self whose secret is unrevealed ; it 
is creative, and therefore baffling and inexplicable. The 
rocks, fields, trees, and hills may be set down accurately 
on the map; but no man can make record of the atmos- 
phere which to-day touches them with beauty beyond the 
skill of art, and to-morrow leaves them cold, detached, and 


lifeless as the matter of which they are compounded. Stu- | 


dents and critics have not failed to point out Shakespeare’s 
methods of dealing with history and character, but no 
lover of the great dramatist has ever discovered the secret 
of that power by which he gives to our imagination the rude 
massiveness of the age of Lear, the fresh, varied, and vital 
charm of the Forest of Arden, and the color, the languor, 
and the voluptuous spell of Egypt upon Anthony and 
Enobarbus. 


The Illinois Plan 
By Arthur R. Kimball 


In his interesting article in The Christian Union of 
January 28, contrasting the theories of the fathers and 


the practice of their descendants in the matter of electing | 


Presidents and Senators, Mr. Edward P. Clark shows how 


the people achieve their purpose without changing consti- 
tutional provisions. Such popular modification can be 
conceived to extend to an actual frustration of a direct 
constitutional provision. It will be recalled that, before 


the Electoral Commission decided the Hayes-Tilden con- 


test, James Russell Lowell, an elector on the Republican 
ticket in Massachusetts, was, it was stated, appealed to 


by some, who saw no other way out of the crisis, to exer- 
cise the original function of an elector, and, of his own 
behest, to cast his vote in the Electoral College for Mr. 
Tilden, thus making him President. Mr. Lowell did not, 
of course, entertain the proposal, but the fact that it had 
been made drew out an interesting discussion of his power 
in the premises. Good constitutional lawyers—almost all 
of them, as I remember it—held that, although members 
of the Electoral College were clearly supposed by the 
Constitution to act as electors and not as registers of the 
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popular will, they had been so long chosen to be mere 
registers as to lose the right of independence. If this be 
good constitutional law, a better example is hardly to be — 
found of modification of an intended constitutional right 
by popular practice. 

In line with this is the possibility of a change in the 
usual method of choosing, but not electing, United States 
Senators, which may be called the Illinois plan. As Mr. 
Clark noted, “‘ the people of California, without distinction 
of party, have voted, by an overwhelming majority, in favor 
of amending the Federal Constitution so as to deprive 
Legislatures of the prerogative of electing Senators.” It is 
not proposed here to discuss the merits or demerits of 
such a change. ‘There is undoubtedlv a growing popular 
sentiment behind it, as any journalist will testify. But, 
curiously enough, a way has been found in Illinois by 
which a United States Senator can be chosen by popular 
voice, if not by popular election, under our present system, 
without constitutional amendment. To pass such an > 
amendment is a long, tedious process, by no means sure 
of success unless backed by an overwhelming public senti- 
ment. Should what I have called the Illinois plan extend 


to other States, and grow into a custom, practically the 


same result might be reached in those States by indirec- 
tion. 
The Illinois plan was inaugurated by Senator Palmer in 


1890. In that year he was nominated by the State Demo- 


cratic Convention as the Democratic candidate for Senator 
to succeed Senator Farwell, in case the Democrats carried 
Illinois. In general, as will be remembered, candidates 
for Senator are chosen by the legislative caucuses of the 
respective parties. General Palmer is ‘a power on the 
stump,” a strong man with the plain people. The idea 


behind this innovation was that General Palmer’s popular | 
strength could thus be utilized to advantage. The people 
could be appealed to for votes for the Democratic ticket, 
because they would by thus voting insure the choice of a 


Senator who had been selected as a candidate by a popu- 


lar method (the State Convention), and because they 


would by thus voting vote directly for a particular man, as 
in the case of voting for a Governor. How far this appeal 
contributed to the Democratic victory of 30,000 plurality 
in Illinois, that “ tidal wave ” year, it is of course impossi- 
ble to say. General Palmer made an extended and vig- 
orous personal canvass of the State, keeping the issue of 
his candidacy well at the front. For 153 ballots the 10% 
Democratic members of the Legislature stood by him and 
the pledge of the State Convention that he should be the 
candidate, despite the seductive offers of the Independ: nts, 
who held the balance of power, to unite with them in elect- 


_ing a compromise candidate. Finally the Independents 


went over to the Democrats and to their candidate, and 
General Palmer was elected Senator on the 154th ballot. 
The interesting thing about it is that the next Senatorial 


- contest in Illinois will probably be a contest in which can- 


didates for Senator will be chosen by both parties by the 


- popular method—that is, by nomination in a State conven- 


tion instead of in a legislative caucus. Senator Cullom, 
who will then come up for re-election, has already indorsed 
the plan for the Republicans. In an interview last 
November, not long after the Presidential election, he 
said: ‘Let the Republicans take warning by the result 
this year. In two years we will be called upon to elect 
members of Congress, two State officers, and a Legislature. 
The Legislature will elect a United States Senator. | 
believe in the policy of the Republican party naming its 
candidate in 1894 in State convention.” The Chicago 
** Inter-Ocean,” perhaps the leading Republican journal of 
Illinois, says of the situation in its issue of February 7 : 


It is morally certain that both conventions [Republican and 
Democratic] will adopt the policy of making a popular nomina- 
tion for Senator in 1894. - Neither could afford to do otherwise, 
unless both were to do it—a contingency too remote for consid- — 
eration. The Democrats will be impelled by the impetus given 
to the policy in 1890 to name some one to make the canvass of 
the State as the recognized party candidate for the Senate. No 
doubt there are aspirants who would be glad to have the race a 
free-for-all in the General Assembly, but they will undoubtedly 
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be overborne, and probably not show their hand at all. The 
prestige of the Palmer example will carry all before it. In the 


Republican Convention a wholesome fear of a repetition of 1890 

will be a no less powerful incentive. . . . The people are enti- 

tled to know exactly who would be the Senator, whichever 

~ had a majority in the joint session of the General Assem- 
y 


It is interesting to note in this connection that the State 
Convention method is a revival of an old one which has 
fallen into disuse. Said the “ Inter-Ocean,” in discussing 
the same matter some time ago: “ Both policies have 
obtained in this State, according to circumstances. In 
1858 the Convention made the choice, but when Trumbull 
was pitted against Yates and E. B. Washburn, and Gen- 
eral Logan against Governor Oglesby, the choice was left 
to the legislative caucus. But,” the * Inter-Ocean ” added, 
“the time has come when the people want to know for 
whom they are voting for Senator when they cast their 
legislative ballots.” 

It is thus seen that the Illinois plan is simply a possible 
substitute, under existing constitutional conditions, for pop- 
ular election of Senators. Greater changes in customary 
practice have grown from smaller beginnings than would 
result should this plan extend and be adopted in a num- 
-ber of States. 


Blue Hawthorn 
By Eva Wilder McGlasson 


It was a very large room, hung all around in deep red 
velvet, against which pictures were ranged thickly one 
above another. 

_ The floor covering was also of red, but Tekla could 
scarcely see the color of the carpet for the litter of boxes 
and papers and trays of trinkets. 

Even under the long pine tabies were piles of plates, 
wonderfully colored, and salvers filled with odd ivory toys 
and bits of green and white jade. Numbers of vases stood 
carelessly about, some of them wreathed with pink plum- 


blossoms; and close by one of the rough supports of a 


table was a collection of tiny teapots only just large enough 
for a doll’s use. 

Tekla stood blinking, her big eyes still full of the light 
of the street and not yet able fully to take in the marvels 
of this wide, softly shaded room. 

It was very quiet, though two men were at work unpack- 
ing snuff-bottles of amber and jade and onyx, setting them 
one by one on an end of the table, each with its little 
ivory mixing-stick and jeweled stopper beside it. A third 
man, with a book in his hand, seemed to be examining the 
bottles—a man with a yellowish, foreign face such as the 
tiny ivory men in the tray had. 

» As the door shut he looked up, and, seeing Tekla 
and her mother standing on the threshold, he came 
toward them, glancing with a quick, sharp eye from the 
slight woman in black to the little fair-haired girl of 
seven. 

“‘T have been sent to onl the catalogue sketches,” said 
Tekla’s mother, her voice rather low and uncertain. The 
ivory-faced man made a little bow. 

“Oh, yes! the catalogue. We have been wondering 
why they did not send the artist. But isn’t it too late to 
begin to-day ?” 

He cast an oblique glance toward the window which 
screened a clear sweep of wintry sky, pale with a passing 
sun. 

uy can work for an hour yet,” said Tekla’s mother. “I 
should have come sooner, but they only just sent me word 
that I was to make the drawings.” 

‘The screens are first in order,’ said the man. “I’ll 
show you where they are.” And then he gave Tekla a 
doubtful glance. ‘The little girl had better stay here. Our 
most valuable porcelains are on the floor of the room in 
which the screens are.” 

‘“‘T won’t mind waiting here, mother,” said Tekla. 
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“ And you won’t—of course you won’t handle anything, 
dear ?” 

‘No, mother,” said Tekla, gravely. 
on the end of this cushioned thing.” 

Her mother gave the small mittened hands a squeeze. 
Tekla’s face wore an anxious little frown as she watched 
the black-gowned figure picking its way across the room © 
behind the yellow gentleman. There were nails here and 
there in those loose boards and box lids. Suppose one 
of them should catch in her mother’s skirts! Tekla drew 
a breath of relief as the door shut upon the two. 

The little girl knew how often that gown of her mother’s 
had been remade. A rent in it would mean so much! © 

“Tt takes a lot of goods to make a dress for a grown-up 
person,” thought Tekla. ‘Little girls, now—!” She re- 
garded her own attire. The cloak was a gathered affair 
of many capes, each of which had been a ruffle on her 
mother’s pretty blue tea-gown, in the days when her mother 
wore soft, bright color instead of black. Happy days, 
those were, before Tekla’s father died. 

They had lived then in a cheerful little apartment over- 
looking a gay street of Paris. Tekla remembered it all 
very well—the water-colors on the wall, the long rugs with 
their worn-out fringes, the people who came and went. 
These had mostly been artist friends of her father’s—men 
in velvet coats and with three little tags of whiskers queerly 
waxed on lip and chin. There was always something for 
Tekla in their velvet pockets—sweets tied about with blue © 
ribbon for the little hazeleyed child who, while the com- 
pany talked, leaned on her mother’s knee. 

Everything was different now. The room in which 
Tekla and her mother lived was away up under the roof of 
a tall, dingy house, in a narrow street of New York. Four 
flights up, it was—four flights of steep, dark stairs, whose 
carpeting was so worn that the wood grinned through. 

Things in the room itself were equally threadbare and 

gloomy. Only’the bed-lounge was bright, being covered 
with hairy red plush. The two windows looked through a 
network of clothes-lines upon a flagged court which even 
the sun seemed to avoid. 
_ If only the sun had mage out, now and again, to lay a 
warm finger on those dark stones, Tekla felt that her 
mother would be happier. For once, as she sat on her 
mother’s lap. she had been surprised to feel something like 
a tear plash down upon her own cheek. 

‘Never mind me, dear,” her mother had said, drying her 
eyes. “It’s nothing. Only life looks so dark, so sunless.” 

Tekla thought of this as she waited in the art-rooms. 

The men were unpacking something apparently of great 
value, for the man with the book stood over them warning 
and directing them. It was nota big thing. It seemed 
to be a jar, only a little larger than the jars which held 
the preserved ginger that Tekla, in the old days, had been 
so fond of. She stared at it gravely as the last wrapping 
fell away, revealing a rich blue surface, streaked all over 
with zigzag lines of a deeper tone. Everywhere upon the 
dark glaze a bewilderment of white blossoms broke, like 
flecks of foam on a purplish sea. 
- “Tt would be worth much more if the lid were not miss- 
ing,” said the yellow gentleman, standing off to admire it. 
‘No, we haven't the lid that belonged to it. We had to 
have one made.” As he spoke, he set on the mouth of the 
jar a cover of delicately wrought wood. 

Just at this moment the door swung in and two old men 


‘‘T’ll sit right here 


entered. Both of them were white-haired and well dressed, 


but while one was short and stout, with a certain testy 
look in his round red face, the other was little and frail, 
with pale peering eyes. 

The yellow gentleman came forward with a great show 
of deference. 

“ Ah, Fuysi,” said the thin man, bowing listlessly. ‘So 
you've got some blue hawthorn, eh? Well, well? Are 
you sure it isn’t a jug out of some modern kiln? Ah, 
these Japs! they’re cute. Makuza Kozau, now! what 


that fellow can’t do with a lump of clay—tch! tch!” He 
fetched an appreciative sigh. 
“Bah!” said the fat old man, suddenly. ‘* Foolery— 


all foolery! I wouldo’t have come up here with you, Win- 
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ters, if you’d told me what sort of a place it was. Art !— 
poppycock 


The other was giving slack attention. He had his eyes | 


set on the blue jar. Tekla saw him lift it with a reverent 
hand. He put on his nose-glasses and scrutinized the 
blue oval, peering inside and even examining the bottom 
of it. Then he set it back and breathed long. 

“It’s the real thing,” he said, solemnly. ‘ I won’t say it’s 
a finer piece of the blue hawthorn delf than any I have— 
I won’t go so far as that, Fuysi. But it’s a very pretty bit 
of old Chinese. Now, the question is this: What’s your 
figure, Fuysi? Oh, I know all about custom charges and 
freight! Put ’em all in—and how much ?” 

The yellowgentleman’s eyebrows became bias in his smile. 

‘‘Oh, cheap!” he declared, ‘“‘ cheap! Two thousand 
dollars, Mr. Winters.” 

Mr. Winters did not, as Tekla expected, turn white 
with surprise. He merely nodded absently. But his 
friend, the fat man, gave a growl of amazed disgust. 

“ For that blue jug?” he cried out. ‘‘ Winters, you’re 
not losing your mind? ‘Two thousand dollars !” 

Mr. Winters regarded him mildly. 

“‘ My dear boy,” he said, “I beg you not to excite your- 
self. You know little of art—” 

“ More than I want to—” 

“ And you cannot understand the noble enthusiasm of a 
collector. Artists, my dearboy—” He paused rather sud- 
denly, as if he had remembered something. ‘ Pardon me,” 
he added. “TI had forgotten.” 

*‘ You’ve made me remember it, Winters,” said the other, 
in a lower tone. “It’s not strange that I hate the very 
name of art when it’s cost me so dear. Ah, well !—a boy 
I doted on!—an only son, Winters—an only son, to set 
himself against me so !” 

“But if he hated the idea of studying law, if he cared 
only for art—”’ 

“He defied me!” exclaimed the other, getting very red. 
“ My authority was questioned, sir—questioned! He told 
me he would not study law. He cared only for daubing 
paint on a canvas. I shut my doors on the matter. I 
thought time would bring him around—time and poverty. 
But he defies me still, apparently. It’s been ten years, 
and sometimes—lI tell you, Winters, sometimes I’d give 
all I’ve got tc—to see him. If he’d come to me and say, 
‘ Father, I’ve learned the folly of my notions ’—but where 
am I running to? Buy your jug, Winters. I wish I had 
a hobby too!” 

He wheeled away and stood staring up at a purple satin 
hanging upon which a flight of birds was wrought in 
white silk. He took out his handkerchief, and as he did 
so one of his furred gloves fell to the floor at the feet of a 
little idol sitting cross-legged in a gilt shrine, But the 
old man did not notice his loss, nor anything except the 
hanging, till presently he felt a touch on his arm. 

A little girl stood beside him—a little girl with a edad 
hat tied over her yellow hair, and with a pale, pretty face 
from which dark eyes looked up at him. 

“ Your glove, sir,” said Tekla. | 

‘ Heh ?—glove! Oh, yes, yes. Dropped it, did I ?— 
and you saw it. A good girl. And where were you? I 
didn’t see any little girls about when I came in.” 

‘‘T was over there, waiting for my mother. She’s gone 
to draw some pictures for the cat—cat—alogue.”’ 

“ An artist, heh?’ But Tekla shook her head. 

“‘ Mother says she isn’t a real artist. She can only do 
little things. She never drawed at all till my father died. 
fe was a real artist.” 

The old gentleman’s face had rather a grim expression. 

‘‘ What does your mother make pictures for if she don’t 
pretend to know much about it ?—heh ?” 

‘She does it to earn money,” explained Tekla. ‘ We 
are not very well off, and—the boarding-house lady is 
cross if she don’t be paid every Saturday.” 

The old man had sat down on the end of the divan. 

** So you’re not well off ?”’ said he, surveying the faded 
blue capes and fleece of hair and little uplifted face. 
“Well, well! I guess you’re just as happy. Ho-hum! 


I—now! I’m pretty well-to-do, but—” He shook his head. 
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-Tekla slipped her little hand into one of his. 

“You're not going to cry ?” she asked, anxiously: “TI 
don’t like to see folks cry. My mother cries sometimes. 
When She thinks I’m asleep sometimes at night she cries, 
and says, ‘Oh, Edmund, Edmund!’ That was my father’s 
name.” 

The old gentleman’s face seemed to twitch. “Edmund ?” 
he said—‘“ Edmund ?” 

Tekla nodded. ‘ Edmund 

She drew away, scared at the look of the old man. He 


seemed as if struggling for breath. Tekla reached and 


patted his cheek with a trembling hand. 

Tekla’s sorry,” she said. 

* Tekla !”’ breathed the old man, coming to himself.— 
‘ After his mother !” 

Some one was talking in the anteroom. 

‘*T will begin to sketch the teapots early to-morrow,”’ 
Tekla heard her mother say, as the door swung wider. 

‘** Mother !” she cried out, with a little gasp of relief. The 
old man had drawn her to his knee, and she slipped away. 

‘You have been making friends, Tekla?” smiled her 
mother, noting this. 

The old man had risen, and was standing with a strange 
look in his eyes, which were no longer testy, but only wet. 


His friend, having concluded his business concerning the 


blue hawthorn, came toward the three people at the end 
of the divan. 

“‘ Borden,” he said, “‘ I must apologize for keeping you—”’ 
He interrupted himself to ask, “Is anything wrong ?” 

The stout man appeared not to hear. He was looking 
at Tekla’s mother, who, at sound of his name, had turned 
very white. 

Madam,” he said, “‘I—hadason.” He repeated, more 
steadily, ‘I had ason. This child’s eyes—Oh, Winters! 
Winters! Ican’t forgive him now! I can’teven beg him 
to forgive me!” He threw his hand over hisface. Then, 
suddenly, he stretched it toward Tekla’s mother. ‘“ You 
didn’t come to me,” he said; “you are poor, yet you 
wouldn’t come to me !” 

46 After he died,” said Tekla’ 8 mother, gently, “I wrote 
to you—” 

“‘T never got your letter. I never heard a word of him 
after he wrote that he had married. Tekla, tell your mother 
not to be harder on me than she can help!” 

“ My mother isn’t hard on any one,” said Tekla. And, 
indeed, the face under the widow’s bonnet had no resent- 
ment in it as it turned from Tekla to Tekla’s grandfather. 


A Public Duty 


. That booksellers and news-venders, as well as publish- 
ers and authors, owe a duty to the public regarding the 
character of what they sell, is something which has been 


generally overlooked in discussions of objectionable liter- 


ature. This duty is brought sharply to popular attention by 
a recent act of Colonel George Bliss. As President of the 
Manhattan News Company he has declined to ‘expose 
for sale flash periodicals upon ne ws-stands of the elevated 
railroads of New York City,” until he has first examined 
them and become satisfied that they are innocuous. In 
an editorial on the subject the “ Publisher’s Weekly ” says: 

We do not expect, nor even wish, booksellers to band them- 
selves together as an Association for the Sale of Godly Books ; 
but we think that it is about time that members of the book 
trade, especially those connected with the periodical part of it, 
positively refuse to sell or keep in stock such printed matter as 
common sense tells them is dangerous. They may lose in the 
beginning by such a course, but. only to benefit in the end, 
besides having the satisfaction of knowing that they are insome 
degree helping to elevate the standard of morality among their 
fellow-creatures. If booksellers would but consider the great- 
ness of their mission, they would see that they wield an enor- 
mous power. Will they use it for good ? 


The evil here pointed out is one that is fast becoming 
intolerable. Colonel Bliss takes an excellent position, but 
(if we may judge by what we see every day) his theories 
are not yet practically enforced. Perhaps Mr. Comstock’s 
aid might be called in. It is needed. 
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The Home 
The Army of Invincibles 


The man who had such respect for his personality that 
he always removed his hat when he referred to himself, 
finds his followers, if never his peers. There are people 
in this world who have such a regard for their own opin- 
ions, their own conclusions, that to disagree with them is 
to give evidence of ignorance, or even of idiocy. Usually 
such people do not put their criticisms into words ; they pro- 


_ ject them through manner. There is never a question of, 


their own mental infallibility. Was not the sublimity of 
belief in one’s opinion ‘reached by a recent New York 
State legislator, who, when he was told that a certain 
motion which he had made was unconstitutional, replied, 
‘“‘ Then the Constitution is wrong, and should be changed” ? 
He has his peer. A member of a Board of Education of 
one of our largest cities was present in one of the reading- 
classes in a school under his care. He listened to the 
reading for a time, and then questioned a boy as to his 
pronunciation of the word “ massacre.” The teacher said 
at once that she was responsible for the pronunciation, and 
that her authority was Webster. The learned school 
official asked for a dictionary. He looked up the word, 
removed his glasses, and calmly remarked—there was per- 
haps a tone of severity in his voice—* I shouldn’t have 
supposed that Webster would make such a mistake.” 
The reading lesson went on, while the official sat in severe 
judgment on the pronunciation indorsed by Webster. 

The infallibility of the Pope may be a matter of opinion, 
but the mind that is conscious of its infallibility knows no 
strictures ; it is a law unto itself. Its knowledge is admin- 
istered on the principle of the proprietary medicines good 
for coughs, colds, fevers, inflammations, burns, bruises, 
scalds, scratches, and poisons. If men do not learn, it is 
not its fault; it is because they follow Webster, and 
recognize the legality of the Constitution. 


What are Digestible Foods? 


By Mary Hinman Abel 
In Two Parts—II. 


The cookery of the albuminous part of our food isa 
chapter in itself. Albumen, whether in the white of egg 
or the fibrine of meat, coagulates at between 170° and 
180° F., and if the temperature is not raised above this 
point, the albumen will be a delicate jelly and not a horny, 


indigestible mass. Eggs, then, should never be boiled, 


but put into the right amount of boiling water, then tightly 
covered and removed from the source of heat for five or 
ten minutes. A quart of boiling water contains sufficient 
heat to cook ideally four eggs, if, by covers or wrappings 
around the vessel, the heat is kept to its work instead. of 


_ being dissipated into the air. It is exactly the same with 


the cookery of eggs in made dishes, as puddings or cus- 
tards. Take the whole line of milk puddings of which the 
so-called poor man’s pudding is a model, where a small 
quantity of rice is slowly baked for a long time, in a large 
quantity of milk, until each grain of rice rests in a creamy 
bed. This pudding can be made of barley, sago, tapioca, 
or farina, but when eggs are added its digestibility is not 
improved, though they might be added after the pudding 
had been taken from the oven and partly cooked, so as to 
prevent the overcooking of the albuminous part of the egg. 

We long ago learned to cook a custard very lightly 
because curdled egg is unsightly, but for some reason 
Custards are not easily digested by the sick except in very 
small quantities. Here we have the most nutritious food- 
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materials, milk and eggs, perfectly cooked ; it should be 
an ideal food for the sick, but is not. Perhaps it is the 
addition of sugar that works the mischief, for a custard in 
which the milk is replaced by chicken or other broth, and 
where salt instead of sugar is used as a flavor, stands in 
high esteem as a nourishing dish for invalids. 

Perfect cookery of the albumen of meat is best attained 
by broiling—a method that can be applied only to tender 
pieces. The inside of a roast is also in proper condition 
for a delicate stomach. When the dark-red color has 
changed into the brighter red that we call rare, we know 
that the temperature for perfect cooking of the albumen 
has been reached. 

The food of the sick is too often lacking in flavor. Now, - 
all flavors are not wicked, and it is generally the propor- 
tion in which they are used that decides their vice or vir- 
tue. Many of them, as the sweet herbs, have no effect on 
the digestibility of the food, their sole action being to stim- 
ulate the flow of the digestive juices. All vegetable foods 
are especially improved by the right addition of flavors. 
It is the vegetarian who is afraid of salt, and it is the veg- 
etarian most of all who needs it in his food. Salt has been 
found by experiment to aid the secretion of the gastric 
juice and the assimilation of food, while the effect of too 
large an amount is seen in the growth of the yeast plant in 
an oversalted medium. A little salt is necessary to rapid 
growth of the yeast, but as the strength of the solution in- 
creases the growth becomes languid and finally ceases. 

So of all flavors and condiments; because a little is 
good, much is not necessarily better. Itis the whole lesson 
of moderation in life. We need not go as far as did the 
sly Rebecca, who made the innocent lamb taste like wild 
game to please the taste of her elderly lord. 3 

Pepper was a part of the ransoms of Rome, but, valua- 
ble as this condiment may be in its own small place, we 
need not make the whole kitchen sneeze with it, as did 
Alice’s Duchess. 

Cream and sugar are good, but we need not eat them 
with the oatmeal, the baked apple, and the coffee, all at 
one meal, and then condemn oatmeal as an indigestible 
food. | 

Butter is our most digestible fat, but it will belie its 
reputation if eaten on bread at dinner with fat meats and 
sauces. 

Some people do not even know the nutty flavor of good . 
bread without butter, or the taste of grains and fruits 
without sugar. They need first to recognize and enjoy the 
flavors that belong to each kind of food. 

In cooking for invalids ‘and children, we have this to 
remember: that the invalid has a weak digestive organ, - 
whose work must be made as easy as possible, and no 
food is to be given that remains long in the stomach. 
Starch-containing foods are more easily digested when 
well cooked and if partially turned into dextrine, as in 
toast, or by roasting a grain, as rice, before cooking it. 
Fats must not be soaked into the food, and animal albu- 
mens must be cooked at a temperature below the boiling- 
point. Foods must be given at their first cooking, the ré- 
chauffé, however economical and tasty, being rejected; 
and in all cases great care must be taken to have the food 
perfect in quality—no gamy meat, stale eggs, or withered 
vegetables. This applies to the food of convalescents ; 
food in certain diseases can be directed only by the physi- 
cian. 

These rules apply also to the food of the child whose 
stomach is undeveloped rather than weak, and equal at first 
only to the digestion of milk, later to starch in its most 
digestible forms, and fruits well ripened or well cooked. As 
its bill of fare lengthens, the food should be chosen and 
prepared with the same care that is given to that of the 
convalescent. 


% 


The Congo State expeditions to Katanga have made a 
very interesting discovery. They have discovered where the 
outlet of Lake Tanganyika, the Lukuga River, joins the 
Lualaba. It is said that the junction of these head waters 
is the beginning of the true Congo. 
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Cherry Vale’s Future 


All winter Cherry Vale has been open. Tired girls, 
sick girls, have found within its doors that which has fitted 
them to do the work that is necessary for their self-sup- 
port. What Cherry Vale has been this winter only those 
who have needed its hospitality know. The record is too 
sacred to be written for any eyes but those of love and 
sympathy. 

Its doors are to be closed April first, to be opened wider 
June first. Cherry Vale is to be enlarged. The success 
that attended the experiment last summer has led the 
generous donors to make it possible to double the 
capacity of the house. This will mean more furnishings, 


new opportunities for the school-girls of the country to— 


prove the kinship of God’s family by furnishing rooms 
that shall say to the girls who have never had, can never 
have, their opportunities, ‘‘ There is a bond between us ; 
we are bound together by the Fatherhood of God.” 
you not believe that a working-girl who loves color, form, 
cleanliness, privacy—strangers to thousands of homes— 
will have a revelation of the unity of life when each day 
her eyes open in the pretty room at Cherry Vale that bears 
the motto, the colors, the stamp of a group of school-girls, 
who did it all that her life might know the touch of beauty as 
well as of rest for two weeks in each year? 

That some school-girls have been planning and work- 
ing for Cherry Vale during the cold, stormy winter the 
following letters will show: 


Dear Christian Union: 

The King’s Daughters’ Circle of Mount Vernon Seminary have 
completed their work for the room our school intends to furnish 
in the Cherry Vale Home. That means that we have ready to 
send, when you wish them, a sufficient number of bureau-covers, 
wash-stand covers, splashers, laundry-bags, towels, besides two 
pincushions, work-basket, handkerchief-bag, shoe-bag, towel- 
rings, whisk-broom, and silk scarf—for furnishing a room to ac- 
commodate four girls—that is, with two bureaus and two wash- 
stands. 

Then the school has raised the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars with which to buy thefurniture. I have hopes of increas- 
ing this sum before it has to be applied, for we are anxious to 
do everything for the room ourselves—paper the walls, and buy 
the matting or carpet or rugs for the floor. It remains to be 
seen whether we can do it all or not. It is possible that some 
one of us may be able to go to New York and visit Cherry Vale 

‘in the spring, and select the furniture for our room. I forgot to 
add that one of our girls is going to give a picture for the room, 
probably a photograph of some Madonna, neatly framed. 

Many thanks for your kind interest in our work. I feel that 
it is of more benefit to our girls here even than to those that 
receive the help. Yours very truly, 

SARAH JEWETT HYDE, 

1100 M Street, Washington, D. C., January 10, 1893. 


Dear Christian Union: 

Will you kindly give me information concerning a room in 
the cottage at Cherry Vale? | 

Our society has for two years sent money to the Working- 
Girls’ Society. This year, in addition, it would like to under- 
take the furnishing, in part or whole, of a room, if such be 
needed. We would like to do most of our sewing during 
Lent, and therefore ask if you could furnish us with a few nec- 
essary measurements—such as length and width of windows, 
dimensions of bureau top and wash-stand, etc. The xumder of 
windows we would need to know. Is there a room entirely un- 
furnished, or are all furnished with necessary belongings, such 
as bed, bureau, etc. ? 

Our idea is to make curtains, covers, table-spreads, towels, 
etc., and add some other adornments, such as pictures or book- 
shelves; but we might perhaps do more if there is a need. 

Since this is our third year of work, we venture to ask you to 
give us a little help in information, and, since Lent has already 
begun, to ask you to reply soon. 

Respectfully yours, MABEL M. Fry, 
Secretary Happy Thought Society. 
1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O., February 24, 1893. 


Last year, when too late to make assignments, several 
schools asked for the privilege of furnishing rooms which 
should be known each as the special room of a particular 
school. This eniargement will give them the opportunity 
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that could not be given them last year. The new rooms 
will each accommodate two single beds and the necessary 
furniture for a room occupied by two strangers, as is the 
case with these rooms the greater part of the time. 

Some groups of school-girls last year did not feel 
that they could buy the furniture, but they bought and 
made the sheets, pillow-cases, bureau and wash-stand cov- 
ers, towels, wash-cloths, pincushions, shoe-dusters, and 
laundry-bags, for the rooms, that are gay and dainty in their 
school colors. There will be opportunity for this now, and 
it is to be hoped that the same interest and enthusiasm 
that made the managers feel that they were living in an 
era of love and fellowship will lighten their labors this 

ear. | 
: We shall publish soon a picture of Cherry Vale enlarged, 
and hope to tell of the realization of two more beautiful 
dreams in connection with this and kindred work. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Reférence has been made before in these columns to the 
successful effort of the Literary Committee of the New 
York State Board of Women Managers of the Columbian 
Exposition in collecting the books written by the women 
native or resident of the State for the library of the 
Women’s Building at the Columbian Exposition, and ulti- 
mately for the State Library. The Committee having this 
work in charge are extremely anxious that the exhibit 
shall be complete. To accomplish this they must have 
the co-operation of the women of the State. They request 
that the women throughout the State who have written 
books on any subject, or pamphlets, or who have in their 
possession books written by women resident or native of 
the State who have died, will send to the Wednesday 
Afternoon Club, Room 128, Bible House, New York City, 
copies of such books at once. The books must be cata- 


logued before leaving New York, and this involves consid- 


erable Jabor. There is no time to spare. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I am a teacher of a class of small boys. I play the piano in 
my public school. I believe that my talents (if I have any) are 
in the line of teaching and music. I desire to do good to others. 
I must, however, support myself. But I have learned to believe 
that service, not money, is the best thing to give. I should 
therefore conclude that I ought to give my services in teaching 
and music if possible. If I support myself and continue my 
music, all the rest of my time is due to my parents, my friends, 
and my church. This would make charity outside of my daily 
work impossible. But I read from a previous Christian Union: 
“The only conclusive evidence of a man’s sincerity is that he 
gives himself for a principle.” Then I think, “I can make 
charity a means of support. I can be doing good and receiving 
a small salary. I can find some place where, by utilizing my 
teaching ability and musical talent, I can do good to others 
about 

Then arises the question, ‘Where is there such a place? 
Could I hold it ?” : 

We will assume that it is a public school. There (we will say) 
I can aid them by playing for the singing and marching; and all 
through my teaching I can guide these poor children by love. 
I can do good in many ways which will fall under either of the 
two heads following : 

1. /nudirect. By cultivating in myself all the virtues, I can 
be a living example for the children to follow. 

2. Direct. (a) In lessons like reading, history, observation, 
etc., the child’s conscience may be educated by me. 

(6) I may, each morning, after reading the Bible, give a few 
minutes’ talk on some moral question, and perhaps mention 
some special fault for us all to try to overcome for that special 
day. I may so arrange these little talks that I begin by calling 
attention to small things, and gradually proceed each day to 
more difficult ones. 

If I carried out my ideal, I should like to do both. -I find 
some difficulties in the way. I will first show my difficulty in 
the first plan above mentioned. 

1. I yearn to be among people poorer than myself, to whom I 
may show kindness and act in the most gentle and loving man- 
ner. Then one would say I am in the right place to do so; but 
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my experience shows that the moment my attitude towards my 
class is that of a loving and kind teacher, discipline, the essen- 
tial of all good teaching, disappears. I find that the only way 
by which I can keep order is to assume a stern, cold counte- 
nance and a firm manner, not at all pleasant. I admit that I am 
doing the children good, and showing justice and, in a way, 
kindness; but when I think of the loving way in which Jesus 
treated children, I grieve to think that either these children can- 
not be treated so, or else that I do not know how to combine 
successfully a kind and an imperious manner. — 

2. In regard to the second, there is no time for a talk on the 
programme of recitations, although I could probably take the 
time given for opening exercises. _ 3 

I, could, of course, carry out to some extent both of the two 
plans. The question that arises from this whole supposition is, 
Would I be doing as much good as I ought to, or as I am able 
with what I have? 

Now, dear Christian Union, I have stated my case. Am I 
in the best position possible to help others? 

Should I be ambitious (if you answer “ Yes ” to my first ques- 
tion) to advance to higher grades? I shall surely “ fall into a 
rut” if I do not; and if I do advance, can I do as much good 
in those classes of children whose characters are more nearly 
formed ? 

If it is best for me to remain in the school where I am, how 
-can I govern by love? Or am I asking a question too deep for 
explanation? 

These are my four questions, and I trust that I may find in 
‘the columns of The- Christian Union an answer to relieve my 
troubled conscience. Yours most sincerely, 

A TEACHER. ’ 


The best means of elevating the character of others is 
‘to elevate one’s own. Professor Palmer, in a recent num- 
‘ber of the “ Forum,” stated that one of the conditions that 
made a teacher’s life hard was his consciousness of the 
ideal he represented to his pupils, and consciousness of 
how far short of that ideal he was in fact. The true test 
as to one’s fitness for any place is the result of one’s effort 
‘in and from that particular place. One can hardly hope 
‘to inspire who does not advance himself. It is our own 
growth that gives to those about us the desire to advance. 
To play the piano for marching with such perfect precis- 
ion and accent as to compel attention and produce rhyth- 
‘mical motion, movement, is to teach a moral lesson. It is 
just here that many children discover that it is the perfect 
obedience of each that brings ffeedom and harmony to 
all. To be a factor in this discovery is to be a teacher of 
morals, a developer of character. A teacher has greater 
power for doing good than any other worker in the world. 
She is clothed with authority, she represents power, she 
can arouse sentiment that will make her an _ inspirer. 
_ What she is to her pupils depends on what she is in her- 

‘self. Give the highest service wherever you are placed, 
and you are doing that which will make the world your 
debtor. Sternness is not an essential in discipline. Read the 
‘“‘ Life and Correspondence of Thomas: Arnold,” by Dean 
Stanley, and see how justice, mercy, and love were the daily 
influences that were factors in the development of hun- 
dreds of boys. It is not impossible to remain the teacher 
and yet be the companion, but it is a rare combination, and 
- too seldom is found in the school-room. . | 


In answer to “A Perplexed Housekeeper,” who asks how to. 


remove stains from brownstone: Masons use muriatic acid for 
such purposes, full strength. A pound, costing about twenty 
-cents, ought to clean quite a surface. H. is 


Answering the inquiry of the “ Perplexed Housekeeper,” I 
would say that for removing the soil and stain on brownstone 
caused by carelessly polishing bell-plates, I have found a strong 
solution of washing-soda applied with a small clean scrubbing- 
brush will take out the oil to some extent, after which rub the stone 
vigorously with sandpaper. To prevent further difficulty, cut a 

“firm cardboard the exact size of the plate, and place this upon 
the stone surface when the plate shall be rubbed again, or, bet- 
ter still, discard the paste altogether and polish with a damp 
‘Cloth moistened in ammonia and water, using immediately a dry 
cloth or chamois skin. A. D. B. 
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The Isle of Dreams 


A Cradle Song 
By Edgar Wade Abbot 


Oh, whither away is the isle of dreams, 

The silent isle of dreams ? 

It’s over the ocean of starlit skies, 

Away in the west, where the daylight dies : 
Slumber, sweetheart, and your wondering eyes 
Shall awake in the isle of dreams ! 


Oh, who is there dwells in the isle of dreams, 
The distant isle of dreams? 

There’s Little Boy Blue with his silent horn, 
And the dear old dame whose skirts were shorn : 
And you, sweetheart, shall await the dawn 

In the distant isle of dreams! 


Oh, what will you do in the isle of dreams, 
The golden isle of dreams ? 
Whatever you’ve hoped for, the long day through, 
In the isle of dreams will all come true! 
Listen, sweetheart, they are calling to you 
- From the golden isle of dreams! 


Oh, how do you go to the isle of dreams, 
The drowsy isle of dreams? 

Ah, that is something we do not know, 
For you shut your eyes before you go! 

But see, sweetheart, you are sleeping !—so 
You have found the isle of dreams! 


The Spelling-Match 


By Elizabeth Jarrett 


‘‘Say, mother, have you heard the news? Jolly fun! 
Old man More says the folks up to Bouck’s—the boarders, 
I mean—are goin’ to have a spellin’-match in the school 
some day next week, and the feller that wins is to get a 
book—a brand-new book! It’s comin’ from New York— 
on the way now, he says. My! wouldn’t I like to get 
it, though! I’m goin’ to try res hard—be n’t you, Cyn- 
thy ” | 
‘‘Ben’t you?” returned Cynthy, scornfully. “If I 
couldn’t talk better than that, Hiram Blake, guess I’d 
study grammar instead of spelling.” 

“ Humph!” was Hiram’s answer to this correction; 
“how awful clever we are since we were put into the gram- 
mar form! Bet you a dollar I can beat you at the spellin’ 
just the same! Leastways, I’m goin’ to try. Mr. Tyler, 
that fine chap that’s boardin’ up to Bouck’s, says he'll 
give me—No, I won’t tell you, come to think of it. T’ll 
wait; it'll keep!” 

‘‘ What will keep, Hiram?” said Cynthy, scenting a pos- 
sible secret. 3 

* Wouldn’t you like to know, now? But it’ll keep! it’ll 
keep !” and, smacking his lips mysteriously, Hiram disap- 
peared. 

‘“ Tiresome boy!’ said Cynthy to her mother. ‘I won- 
der what Mr. Tyler could have promised him? Guess I'll 
run over and talk to Mirandy and see what dress she 
means to wear. Of course all Bouck’s boarders will be 
there. J needn’t be afraid of the spelling. I know 
every word in the reader now, and as for the speller— ! 
Well, I can study up before next Friday. There’s plenty 
of time.” 

Hiram meantime had gone whistling down the road, 
meditating pleasantly on the extra inducement offered to 
him to win in the match. That morning he had met Mr. 
Tyler, a young man boarding at the farm above, who had 
taken him aside privately and told him that he would give 
anything if he, Hiram, or some other Joy would win in the 
match. “For I’ve wagered a whole box of Huyler’s 


candy, Hiram, that a boy can always beat a girl at spell- 
ing if he tries; and if I get the candy, Hiram, you shall 
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have every bit of it. Huyler’s candy from New York— 
the best to be had! They say you're the best speller 
among the boys. Now don’t let the girls beat !” 

As he sauntered along, thinking how hard he meant to 
study every night until the eventful Friday came, Hiram 
met Annie Baxter carrying home quite a load of potatoes. 
Now, Annie and Hiram were the best of friends, for Hiram 
had helped Annie when she first came into the school, and 
we all know that nothing binds one person to another so 
much as the sense of having been helpful and useful to 
that person when help was needed. And Annie had well 
repaid his help, for if Hiram was the best speller among 
the boys, Annie certainly had no superior among the girls. 

On this particular afternoon, as they trudged towards 
Annie’s humble home, bearing the load of potatoes be- 
tween them, they found plenty to talk about. There had 
been the visit of the city folks to the little school, with all 
the attendant excitement; then the offer of the prize to 
the best speller. Hiram spoke enthusiastically of his own 
desire to win, but said nothing about the box of candy. 
*Wouldn’t it be fun,” thought he, “to surprise Annie with 
a handful of real city candy!” Annie was thoroughly in- 
terested in his plans for studying at night, but now and 
then, as they trudged along with the heavy load, or 
paused to munch a rosy apple (Hiram never went without 
a goodly supply of these), she seemed a trifle thoughtful 
and downcast. Hiram helped her in with.the potatoes, 
chopped a bit of wood for her old grandmother, with whom 
she lived, and then, slyly leaving his rosiest apple under a 
paper on the table, started off for home. 

He had not proceeded very far, however, before he came 
to a sudden standstill, with a muttered exclamation. ‘‘ Don- 
key!” said he. But as there was no animal of that species 
in sight, he must have been addressing himself. It was 
curious to see the changes that went over his face in the 
next few seconds. First a soft, pitying expression, as if 
he were sorry for some one. Then a selfish, determined 
look, as if that some one could look out for himself—no, 
herself. Then came a slow change back to the manilier, 
gentler expression. Twice he started to go on home, then 
suddenly veered round the other way. 

Shall I tell you what great question Hiram was debat- 
ing? Just this: He knew that Annie had neither reader 
nor speller. Her granny could not afford to buy them; 
and, as Hiram reasoned, “how could a feller stand any 
chance with no books?” But then the candy! His mouth 
positively watered for it. ‘A whole box of city candy to 
go to waste! And I meant to give Annie half, anyhow; 
and if she wins, we won’t neither of us have any.” But 
no; try as he might, Hiram could not go on home. He 
knew the right path led back to Annie’s cottage. So back 
he started, running swiftly, as if he were afraid his mind 


- might change in spite of him. He reached the cottage just 


in time to see Annie, with her head buried in her grand- 
mother’s lap, sobbing bitterly. He coughed aloud to give 
them warning, and then, waiting a moment or so, knocked 
at the door. | 

Hastily wiping her tears away, and hoping it was too 
dark for her red eyes to be noticed, Annie answered the 
knock. ‘“ Back again, like a bad penny,” said Hiram, in a 
bluff voice. “ Forgot to say I was coming down nights to 
study with you. It would help both of us. Don’t you 
think so?” Hiram always spoke more grammatically to 
Annie than to his sister. Annie was, of course, delighted. 
“Oh, Hiram, you are very good to me! Isn’t he, grand- 
ma? Why, I might win! Oh, but then, you couldn't. 
Why, Hiram, did you think of that? But of course you 
did, and it’s just like you to be so good to me. I tell you 
what, Hiram, I’ll do something awfully nice for you some- 
time. You wait and see if I don’t.” | 

They said good-night again, and Annie went back to 
her work with a light heart and a bright face. Some 
inwardly funny idea seemed to possess her, for every now 
and then she would stop and laugh, and once she said, 
‘“*Won’t he be surprised, though? I will—yes indeed I will !’’ 

What she was going to do she didn’t say. It was evi- 
dently a secret. Well, it would have done your heart good 
to have peeped in one or two nights to see Annie and 
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Hiram, heads close together, poring over the ragged old 
speller and “raggeder” reader. Not a word that could 
possibly be chosen did they skip over. Annie heard 
Hiram, and Hiram heard Annie, and the grandmother 
heard them both, until the hard words became as playthings. 

Thursday night came, and, for the last time, they went 
through the dreaded words. Not one did either miss. 
Hiram carried home his book. ) 

When they entered the old school-room the next morn- 
ing, it seemed to have grown very much smaller. Why ? 
Did you never notice that a country room always does 
seem to grow smaller when city people enter it! And this 
room was half filled with ‘“‘ Bouck’s boarders,” as the peo- 
ple around always called them. They were evidently there 
for fun. They had no idea of the anxious hearts flutter- 
ing in those little breasts, for Hiram and Annie were not 
the only ones who had studied for the prize. No, indeed ! 
A new- book, and all for one’s own self, was not to be 
despised in a village where few families could boast of any 
book besides a Bible and perhaps a stray “‘ Fourth Reader” 
or “ Colburn’s Easy Lessons.” Besides, there was a box 
of candy waiting for Hiram, and how he did long to have 
a finger in it! While as for Aunie, something seemed to 
tickle her immensely, for she smiled every time she looked 
at Hiram, and again whenever she caught the eye of a 
pretty young lady who sat next to Mr. Tyler in the back 
of the room. 

Well, the match began. First came easy words, then 
harder and harder, until children and visitors grew so 
absorbed, and the room so quiet, you could have heard a 
pin drop. When aparticularly hard word was spelled by a 
girl, all the ladies clapped, and when a Joy walked quietly 
over a poser, all the gentlemen cheered. It grew more and 
more exciting. Wrong! next—next— 
next!” Spelled by Hiram. “Irrefragable.” ‘“ Whew!” 
came from the back of the room. Spelled by Annie, who 
cast a triumphant little look at the whistler, and received 
a bright nod of encouragement from the little lady near 
Mr. Tyler. 

“‘Indelible !”’ Well, you should have heard how that 
word was spelled. Hiram’s head began to swim with the 
multitude of ways devised by those children to conquer 
the awful word. His knees shook, and his heart thumped 
with all its might against his ribs. What a line went down, 
boys and girls! He dared not look at Annie; he dared 
not look at Mr. Tyler. He knew that that word had 
basely deserted him—gone right off, “like a drop of water 
on a hot stove” (the comparison was Hiram’s) into thin 
air. He could feel it slipping from him, and he had no 
power to hold it. 

*‘In-del-le-ble,” spelled the girl just ahead of him. 
“Wrong!” said Mr. More. “Next!” Hiram knew Mr. 
Tyler was looking at him, and, after a moment’s pause, he 
jerked out, desperately, ‘‘ In-del-e-ble,” and sat down at 
once. “Wrong!” said Mr. More. “I know it,” muttered 
Hiram. 

Then he looked about him. Annie and two boys were 
the last ones up. Both boys misspelled the word, and, in 
a low, quiet, almost frightened voice, as if she were ashamed. 
to be right in the face of so many, she spelled “ In-del-i- 
ble.” 

“Right!” burst from every visitor, and “ Right!’ came 
from the master. | 

Then came the fun of the presentation. How those 
hungry eyes did feast upon the beautiful bright gold and 
blue cover, as the master slowly and with much reverence 
undid the paper wrappings! What envious eyes were 
fixed upon eager, blushing Annie, as she went up to get 
her well-earned prize and receive the congratulations of 
the visitors! But only Hiram saw the look of loving grati- 
tude which she cast upon him as she passed back to her 
seat, ‘I’m just as glad,” he said to himself; then, as a 
thought of the lost candy flashed over him, “ but we might 
have had the candy, too!” 

He was disappointed that Annie did not come and 
speak to him when they all went out. Then he saw Mr. 
Tyler coming, and dodged behind the hedge and went 
home by the by-path. Not, however, before he had seen. 
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the pretty little lady shake hands with Annie and heard her 
say, “It'll be there to-morrow. You come up to Mr. 
Bouck’s after dinner.” 

‘* Humph !” said Hiram, “ spose she’ll be as proud as a 
9g now!” Poor Hiram! The lost candy was a sore 
trial. 

He didn’t have much to say to Annie next day, avoid- 
ing her when the children crowded round to hear of the 
new book, and how much she had read in it, and whether 
her grandmother would let her lend it. About four 
o’clock that afternoon, however, his father sent him up 
the road to the mill, and on his way back whom should 
he meet at the crossroads but Annie. Her hands were 
full of apples, but beside these she had a large parcel, 
_ done up in nice white paper, evidently a box. 

‘‘Oh, Hiram,” she cried, “I was wanting to see you! 
Let’s sit down here, and I’ll show you something ;” and, 
carefully untying the cord and removing the paper, she 
disclosed to Hiram’s wide-open gaze a box of the most 
tempting-looking candies. 
embroidered paper, and each candy tucked into the cutest 
of little compartments, while on the top was a pair of tiny 
little “‘ tongs,” Annie called them. They were for lifting 
out the candies, of course. ‘“I haven’t touched one, 
Hiram; I wanted you to see them first, for they’re half 
yours, because if you hadn’t been so good to me I never 
would have won, and I just hated to have you miss!” and 
in her excess of happiness Annie was actually on the verge 
of tears. | 

* But, Annie, I don’t understand; who gave you the 
candies ?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you about that. The pretty little 
lady up at Mr. Bouck’s said last week that if a girl would 


only win in the match, she would have a box of candy given | 


to her, and she didn’t want the candy herself a bit, but 
would give it to the girl that beat the boys, if a girl did 
beat.” In her excitement, Annie’s pronouns played games 
with each other, but Hiram understood, and laughed long 
and loud. 

“ Well, I never!” said he ; “ if that isn’t the biggest sell !” 
and then he laughed again. : 
**What’s the joke ?” asked Annie. 

And then he told her of the box Mr. Tyler had promised 
him if he should win, and how he had meant to give her 
half. Then it was Annie’s tura to laugh. 

“T’ll bet Mr. Tyler’s as mad as can be,” said Hiram, 
** because I missed; but I don’t care now.” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if he was,” said Annie, “for Miss 
Hallans (that’s the lady’s name) said she had had enough 
fun out of the match to pay for half a dozen boxes of 
candy.” 

What did they do then? What indeed! What would 
you have done? Why, they carefully took the tiny tongs 
and lifted out one delicious candy for each. ‘ Mm!” said 
Hiram, “isn’t it fine?” and Mm!” murmured Annie, “I 
should say it was.” Remember, they probably didn’t see 
as much candy as children do in New York City, and 
therefore it tasted all the better. Besides, each enjoyed it 
all the more for being fully persuaded that the other had 


earned it. 
% 


Here and Elsewhere 


The change in the meaning of words is very interesting. 
For instance, to-day nothing would so incense a boy as to 
_ be called an idiot, and yet that is the word that used to be 
used to distinguish private citizens from public officials by 
the Athenians. 


A member of the French Academy of Sciences has 
placed before that body some specimens of diamonds made 
from ordinary carbon which he crystallized. While the 
specimens of the crystals exhibited are very small, it is 
claimed that they exhibit all the perfections of the real 
diamond. 


_ Ambergris is a very valuable commodity. It is used 
in the manufacture of perfumery. It is supposed to be 
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the internal secretions from the sperm whale, and is found 
floating on the ocean and sometimes small bits of it on the 
hulls of vessels. Not long ago an old sailor came into 
New York Harbor bringing a piece of ambergris weigh- 
ing two hundred pounds. He doubtless can retire from 
active service on the proceeds of the sale of this find. 


A story comes to us from Montana of the taming of 
two Rocky Mountain lions. The lion was trained to tricks 
apparently entirely through fear, as her trainer used during 
the entire performance a whip which he snapped constantly, 
producing sounds like the explosion of a pistol. Among 
the most wonderful things told of this lion is that her 
master took from the corner a large piece of meat, ordered 
the lion to rise on her hind legs, and then laid the meat 
across her nose, where she sat, evidently wild with excite- 
ment, but did not attempt to eat the meat. The greatest 
trial was when the trainer ordered his dog to take the meat 
from her nose, which the dog did, and ate in the presence 
of the lion. 


Sunday Afternoon 


The Bible and its Message’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Fellow. Citizens and Fellow-Christians: We have assem- 
bled here to-day to dedicate to God Phelps Hall. The 
only way in which we can give to God is by giving some- 
thing to God’s children. We have assembled here to ded- 
icate to God’s children Phelps Hall. It is a blessed thing 
to perpetuate one’s name, but it is a far more blessed thing 
to perpetuate one’s work. This is what Miss Stokes is 
doing for her mother, whose name this hall bears, whose 
influence it will perpetuate. She loved the Bible because 
she found in it God’s word, because she found within that 
Bible what consoled her heart and supplied her life; she 
loved her fellow-man, and counted all those her fellow-men 
whom God has made in his image and whom Christ has 
redeemed by his love. The mother repeats herself in her 
children, and so hands down from the past this insti- 
tute that will perpetuate her influence, her work, and her 
life. Christ said the kingdom of God was like a sower 
who went forth to sow his seed; and as he sowed, some 


‘fell by the wayside, and it was trodden down, and the 


fowls of the air devoured it; and some fell upon a rock, 
and as soon as it was sprung up it withered away, because 
it lacked moisture ; and some fell among thorns, and the 
thorns sprang up with it and choked it; and others fell 
on good ground, and sprang up, and bare fruit an hun- 
dred-fold. That seed was dropped here in Tuskegee, 
though far away from the North, where it will-drop into 
the heart, into the soul, into the life of these ministers who 
are to be educated here, who, though they may forget the 
mother of the donor, will go forth and duplicate what she 
has sown, and so perpetuate her influence, her life, in the 
lives of those whom they teach. So we have come to ded- 


‘icate this hall, not to the person, however sacred we think 


that person to be, but to the service of God—for the only 
way we can serve God is by serving our fellow-man. And 
yet, if we dedicate only the building or the furniture, our 
dedication will be a dead, idle, nugatory affair. As in the 
spirit of the mother and her children, let us all dedicate 
ourselves to-day to the service of. God. Let us seek to 
carry with us throughout our lives that spirit of faith, of 
love, of hope, which alone can make any building sacred 
for God and for humanity. Rear the most magnificent 
cathedral, make it of the finest material, and adorn it with 
the costliest and most sacred art, and if you leave God out 
of it, it is but a dead thing. Put up your school-house of 


_ 1 Address delivered March 9, 1893, at Tuskegee, Ala., on the occasion of the ded- 
ication of Phelps Hall, a Bible School for Negro Preachers, given by Miss Olivia 
E. Phelps Stokes, in memory of her mother, to the Pee Norma! and Indus- 
trial Institute. For report of the occasion and picture of the building see last 
week’s Christian Union. The address was delivered extemp ously, an 
— from the notes of one of the students of the Institute, revised by the 
author. 
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logs, or set up a temporary tent, and if you bring God into 
it, it becomes divine. So we dedicate this hall to the ser- 
vice of God, praying that he will take it as a gift for his 
work in the hearts and the lives of those who will receive 
their education in it. | 

This building is to be devoted to the purposes of a 
Bible School, and my topic will be the Bible and its Mes- 
sage. A large topic, too large a topic for treatment in a 
single hour; but there are some great central, fundamental 
truths in this Bible that ‘can be opened for our thought. 
When God gave the laws to the Jews, he made them so 
brief that they could be inscribed on two tables of stone 
which a man of medium size could carry on his shoulders. 
When Christ came, he put them into two commandments : 
the first, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength; and the second, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. The message of the Bible is a simple 
message. I think it is all centered about two words—Law 
and Gospel. It is a message of Law, addressing itself to the 
conscience and laying on men their duties; and it is a mes- 
sage of Gospel, addressing itself to hope and giving to men 
inspiration. Henry Ward Beecher’s father preached over 
fifty years ago one of his now famous sermons on the Bible 
as a Book of Laws. Yes; it is a Book of Laws. We are 
living in a universe governed by law; there is no escape 
from law; liberty is not escape from law; everything that 
God has made is under law. I might paraphrase that One 
Hundredth and Thirty-ninth Psalm without doing violence 
to it, and say, If I ascend up into heaven, law is there; if 
I make my bed in hell, behold! law is there; if I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea, behold! lawis there. You cannot escape from this 
universality of law. The same law draws the apple from the 
bough and controls the movements of the planets as they re- 
volve around the sun. The law that governs the electricity 
in the heavens is the same that governs the spark upon the 
wire. The spectroscope and telescope reveal to us the same 
laws of chemistry in the blazing sun as in the fire in your 
grate. There is the same law throughout the universe, 
because God is everywhere, because he is the Lawgiver ; 
therefore there is no escape from law. When the children 
of Israel were brought out of bondage from Egypt and led 
by Moses across the Red Sea to the foot of Mount Sinai, 
the message which Moses broug'i1t down to them on the 
two tables was a “ Thou shalt and thou shalt not.” This 
is the first message that God-tad Yor this people. This is 


than sacrifice. This is the message of the Psalmist 
David: “ Who shall ascend\into the hill of the Lord, or 
who shall stand in his holy place?| He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart, who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully, he shall receive the 
blessing from the Lord, and righteousn om the God 
of his salvation.” If you pass on to the Prophets, you 
will find the law again and again reiterated: “What doth 
the Lord require of thee? To do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.”’ But all this is the 
Old Testament. Did not Christ abolish the law? He 
said not. “I am not come to destroy the law or the 
prophets, but to fulfill.” He came to give a deeper, 
more strenuous and exacting law: ‘“ Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery; but I say unto you, that whosoever looketh ona 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
Where is the man that follows this law of love as laid 
down by the Lord Jesus Christ? The Bible is a book of 
laws, and the New Testament is the law of love. Along 
these lines of law the Bible makes the Christian depend on 
obedience to law. Dr. Hitchcock says, When a man says 
Lord, he is orthodox; when he says Lord, Lord, he is 
pious. It is one thing to say Lord, and another thing to 
do the will of the Father in heaven. 
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How deep this law goes! How much deeper than that © 
other, Thou shalt not kill! Obedience to this law is the 
condition of life: Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord! Lord! shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Obedience to law is the bond which binds his friends closely 
to him. He is preaching; a crowd surrounds him; his 
enemies are trying to provoke him into some indiscretion 
to destroy him; his brethren count him a fanatic; his 
mother even fears he is unbalanced ; they endeavor to in- 
terrupt and carry him off ; word is brought to him that his | 
mother and brethren stand without inquiring for him, and 
he looks about and says, Who are my mother and my 
brethren? He that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my sister, and my mother, and my 
brethren. He would rebuke his disciples who have quar- 
reled for precedence at the table; girds himself as a 
servant, and would wash their feet. Peter objects: Thou 
shalt never wash my feet, he says. Then replies Christ, 
You have’ no part with me. But explain, remonstrates 
Peter; why my feet and not also my hands and my 
head? No, replies Christ, I will not explain. What 
I do you shall not understand now; you shall know 
only hereafter. He yields unquestioning submission to 
his Father; he requires unquestioning submission of 
his disciples. For every one of the Ten Command- 
ments in the Old Testament you will find one more 
exacting in the New Testament. In the Old Testament, 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me—in the New 
Testament, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with a// thy 
heart and soul and strength; in the Old Testament, Thou 
shalt not ‘make unto thee any graven image—in the New 
Testament, God is a Spirit, and he that would worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth; in the Old Tes- 
tament, Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain—in the New Testament, Pray without ceasing ; in 
the Old Testament, Honor thy father and mother—in the 
New Testament, Honor all men; in the Old Testament, 
Thou shalt not kill and Thou shalt not steal—in the New 
Testament, A new commandment give I unto you, that 
ye love one another as I have loved you. The mes- 
sage of the Bible reinforces the message of nature—an 
omnipresent Lawgiver and a universal Law. Men talk 
of making laws. No! no! we never make laws. The 
father tries to make a law for the government of his child, 
and the father fails because he insists on his law, instead 
of endeavoring to understand the will of the Lawgiver and 
enforce that. A great nation says, Let us make a law that 
shall make men work without wages. But fifty millions of 
people cannot enforce that law; for the law of God is 
against them, and overthrows their law and grinds it to 
powder. We are now discussing free trade and protection, 
bimetallism aud monometallism, gold and silver coinage. 
And men discuss these questions as though their problem 
was to determine what laws of political economy to make. 
No! our problem is to ascertain what ave the laws of 


political economy, and to conform our national life thereto. 


Let Congress enact a dishonest or inequitable law and the 


Nation will pay the penalty, and continue to pay it until 
the law which man has enacted reflects the law, the eternal 


law, of God. No less tban the laws of the physical world 
must we discover the laws which God has put into the 
univers? ; otherwise our efforts will be idle. 

You will not expect me, in the little time I have, to unfold 


and expound the whole of this Bible message of law; it 
must suffice to say this, that the first function of the minis. 
try is to find out what are the laws of life as revealed in 
the Bible in order to teach them to those who in their 
turn will instruct others. Without undertaking to enter in 


detail upon an interpretation of them, we may profitably 
consider one brief summary of them by Paul in his Epistle 
to Titus: The Gospel, he says, has come to teach us that 
“‘we should live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world; looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

The first law is sobriety—that is, self-control. The 


spirit must master the body. Without this self-mastery 


| 
| 
| 
| the message that Samuel pave Satl: To obey is better 
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the first condition of religious life islacking. The founda- 
tion of religion is the control of the appetites and passions 
by the higher nature. There was once built in Chicago a 
fine church, a noble stone structure, with a spire that 
reached up into the heavens. But no sooner was it finished 
than the spire began to lean from the perpendicular, 
and examination showed that the foundation was giving 
way, and the whole edifice had to be taken down. No 
matter how high your imagination gets toward heaven, if 
this foundation of self-control, self-mastery of the appetites 
and passions, has not been laid, all your religion must be 
taken down and built over again. And next to sobriety 
is the law of righteousness : the law, Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you ; the law, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself; the higher law, the zew commandment, 
That ye love one another as / have loved you. The example 
of Christ gives a new meaning to love and therefore to 
righteousness. Did Christ love his neighbors only as he 
loved himself, when, in the garden of Gethsemane, he asked 
his Father to let the cup of suffering pass from him, and 
yet drank it to the dregs for love’s sake? Did he love his 
neighbor only as he loved himself when on the cross he 
was mocked and tortured, and died, broken-hearted, for 
love’s sake? Did Paul, John, Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, 
love their neighbors only as they loved themselves when 
they gave themselves up to scorn and persecution for love’s 
sake? ‘Do the thousands in the South who are working 
among the poor and the outcast to make them better, fcr 
love’s sake sharing their poverty wih them, love their 
neighbors only as they love themselves? This is the law 
of Christ: the law of self-sacrifice for love’s sake. Some- 
times men get up in the class meetings and say, “I feel to 
say that I enjoy my religion ;’ and I am tempted almost 
to ask them: ‘“ But how does your neighbor enjoy it? 
How does your wife at home enjoy it?” Am I doing any- 
thing toward making the world nobler and better for my 
having lived in it? Am I doing anything for the law of 
_ sobriety, of self-sacrifice, of cross-bearing? And the third 
law is the law of godliness; that is, reverence for God. 
Of a truth there is not too much reverence in our 
American life for God and his name. Godliness is rev- 
erence.toward God and humility toward one’s self. For 
reverence and humility are the same: one is the experi- 
ence of the soul looking Godward, the other is the 
experience of the same soul looking at itself. Only as a 
man is in some measure obedient to this threefold law of 
‘sobriety or self control, righteousness or love, and godli- 
ness or reverence and humility, is he prepared to look for- 
ward with a reasonable and well-grounded hope to the 
appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But the message of the Bible is not only a message of 
Law, it is also a Gospel of hope. What, then, is this Gos- 
pel, and what the hope it awakens? There are many 
persons who expect when they die that they will get into 
heaven without being clothed with righTeousness. Itisa 
great mistake. The Gospel does not at all say that we 
can get into heaven with our sins. It does not tell us that 
the man who loves whisky will find entrance there. Put 
him in heaven and he will make heaven a hell, because he 
has hell in his heart. My friends, the Gospel is not a con- 
trivance for putting bad, wicked, impure men into heaven. 
No unrighteous man can get into heaven. It is a power 
for making men good, true, pure men—children of God. 
When the angels announced the birth of Jesus, they sang, 
‘Glory be to God in the highest, peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” This was the Gospel—a Gospel of 
peace and good will. When Christ preached his Sermon on 
_ the Mount, he did not say, Blessed are they who enter a 
holy city, and walk green fields, and repose by still waters ; 
he said, Blessed are the poor in spirit, blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, blessed are the pure 
in heart, blessed are the peacemakers, Blessedness depends 
on character, not on condition ; upon what we are, not upon 
where we are. The worst doom God could visit upon a soul 
would be a doom to eternal happiness in sin. In heaven 
without purity! Do you not remember how Christ himself 
condemned this notion? He said that the kingdom of 
_ heaven is like a wedding feast to which many were invited. 
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One came in without a wedding garment; the king asked | 
him why he came in without a wedding garment, and he 
was speechless, and the king commanded-to bind him hand 
and foot and cast him out. If one could get into heaven 
without purity of character, he would not be allowed to 
stay in. The message of the Gospel is not that there is a 
way by which men may be saved zm their sins, but /rom 
their sins. He is called Jesus because he shall save his 
people from their sins. He gives power to those that 
receive him to become sons of God. His Gospel is a 
power of God unto salvation. That is the Gospel. Toa 
man who looks at this threefold law of sobriety, righteous- 
ness, and godliness, and says, It is too much for me, I 
cannot achieve it, the Gospel comes with its message of 
hope. God says, True, my child, you cannot; but with 
me, and in me, and by me, you can and shall if you will. 

It is no part of my purpose to-day to enter into theolog- 
ical discussions: how does the Gospel avail to take away 
sin, to give power, to confer righteousness? It is enough 
to emphasize this, that the message of the Bible, and there- 
fore of the preacher, is not how to get into heaven, but 
how to be worthy of heaven, how to become an heir of 
God and a joint heir with the Lord Jesus Christ—that is, an 
inheritor with him of the divine nature. First is the 
message of the Law telling man what he ought to be, and 
so setting the ideal before him; and the message of the 
Gospel showing him how be can be what he ought to be, 
how the ideal can become real in his experience. It is 
thus a message of faith, of fourfold faith—first, faith in 
righteousness ; second, in a God of righteousness; third, 
in men as the offspring of God ; and, finally, in one’s self as 
endowed with power because he isa child of God. It is first 
faith in righteousness. In the prologue to the drama of 
Job, Satan is represented as not believing in righteou sness. 
Job, he says, in effect, is righteous because he is well paid 
for it. Take away the wages and you will see what becomes 
of the righteousness. Satan is a cynic; and the spirit of the 
cynic is the spirit of Satan. The foundation of all hope 
for one’s self or for one’s neighbor, of all reverence for 
God or usefulness in life, is faith in the reality of right- 
eousness. The man who scoffs at honesty bears witness 
to his own dishonest heart. [he man who affects to 
disbelieve in purity attests his own licentious nature. 
There is no faith of any kind that is not founded on faith 
in righteousness. And founded on that is faith in God as 
a righteous God; as one who is, in -his world of men and 
of nature, “making for righteousness ;’ who demands of 
his children nothing which is not righteous, and who is 
pledged by his very nature to employ all his infinite 
resources to aid every aspiring, struggling soul to become 
righteous ; who is pouring out his life into every receptive 
soul, that all who will receive him may become like him. 
And because we are children of God, and God is working 
out a righteous destiny for the race and in the race, faith 
in God carries with it faith in man. 

I was glad to hear General Armstrong say to-day that 
faith in man is just as important as faith in God. I 
do not know how a man can have faith in God and not 
have faith in man. I cannot separate them. ‘This mes- 
sage of faith is in man as man, not in white men, or 
Anglo-Saxon or educated men, or even good, pious 
men ; but in man—the white man and black man and red 
man and colored man; the Anglo-Saxon man and Latin 
man and Malay man and African man; the rich man and 
poor man, educated man and ignorant man, good man and 
bad man :—in man, not from the accident of his birth or 


his education, but because God has created him and 


Christ has redeemed him. I hold in each hand an egg— 
one a porcelain egg, the other a hen’s egg. I may cheat 
the hen with the porcelain egg, but I cannot cheat nature ; 
it will never give me a chick, for it is a dead thing. But 
brood the other, and by and by it will grow a little bird, 
that will in time break its shell and emerge a living crea- 
ture, because life was in the egg. In every man is life, 
or the possibility of life, and God broods it, and by and 
by, out of the most unpromising, life will break off. Men, the 
most unpromising, are real eggs, not porcelain eggs. And, 
finally, because there is this faith in righteousness, and in 
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a righteous God, and in men as the offspring of God with 
a divine possibility in them, there comes also this last 
faith in one’s self—faith in myself, not because I am any 
one or can do anything, but because God is in me, and is 
using me, and is filling me with himself, as the musician 
fills his flute with his breath, and out of me can bring what 
music he will, if I will but let him. I cannot do much. But 
God and I together can do a great deal. 

Something like this, it seems to me, is the message of 
the Bible, stated in its simplest form: first, a message of 
law—the law of the divine life—of sobriety, of righteous- 
»ness, of reverence and humility ; and, second, the message 


of the Gospel, the message of faith and hope—faith in 


as the offspring of God, and in one’s self as the child of God, 
i doing God’s work, and used by God for God’s good pur- 
| poses of love. 
| One word more: this is not merely a Bible School, but 
| a Bible School for Colored Preachers. Why for colored 
| preachers? Are there not theological seminaries enough 
| in the land? Why should not the colored preachers go to 
| 
| 


: righteousnes;, and in a God of righteousness, and in man 


these seminaries to be educated? Because, as every man 
has to work out his own salvation, so every race must work 
out its own salvation. You believe that, and you have 
attested your belief by your works. When the war closed, 
we from the North came down here and started primary 
schools; but the States soon took them up and made pro- 


negro children to attend. Compulsory education was not 
necessary in the South, as it was in the cities of the North. 
The trouble was to provide accommodation for the eager 
| children. Then we opened normal schools, and they were 
crowded. The attendance here at Tuskegee could be 
doubled if the accommodations were sufficient. You 
claimed the right to be the teachers of your own race, and 
you are the teachers of your own race. And you must be 
the preachers, carrying this message of Law and of 
Gospel in your own way, and working out your own 
torm of faith and methods of worship. We need you, 
and you need us; neither race is independent of 
the other. We need you, not merely because -you 
can pick more cotton than we can, not merely because 
you can stand more sunshine than we can, but be- 
cause we can learn something from your patience, your 
endurance, your vivid imagination, your warm and demon- 
strative emotions. And you need us, not merely nor 
chiefly to find employment for you, but because you can 
learn from us lessons of thrift, industry, economy, temper- 
ance. We people in the North cannot solve the Southern 
problem; the people that live in the South must solve 
their own problem. We whites cannot solve the negro 
problem; you negroes must solve your own problems. 
_ And, speaking for you and in your name, I ask for you 
only this: a fair field and no favor. No man can ask for 
more; no man that is a man has the right to be content 
with less, You must work out your own salvation, and 
therefore you must have your own preachers and teachers. 
q It has always been so. The human problem has not been 
| wrought out by angels, but by men. And Christianity, re- 
vealed in a human Bible and through a man Christ Jesus, 
has taken on a different form in every epoch and in every 
race. Christianity passed over into Europe from Palestine, 
and became Greek Christianity ; and from Greece into 
Africa to the south, and became African Christianity; and 
west into Rome, and became a Latin Christianity; and 
north into Germany, and became a Germanic Christianity ; 
and across the Channel into England, and thence across 
the ocean into New England, and became an English and 
a Puritan Christianity; and each had its own forms of 
faith, and its own methods of worship, and its own preach- 
ers and teachers. It always has been so and it always 
must be so. For Christianity is larger than any epoch, 
any race, any temporary condition. Itis more than Cathol- 
icism, or Protestantism, or Puritanism, or Anglicanism. 
And it is for you, taking this message of Law and of Gospel, 
of righteousness and of hope, to. work out under your own 
leaders and teachers the divine life of faith and hope and 
love in your own way. In this spirit and to this work we 
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dedicate this day Phelps Hall, giving it, in the name of its 
donor, Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes, to the service of God, 
through the service of God’s children. 


% 
The Philosophy of Eliphaz’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


It is one of the incidental evils of the method of treat- 
ing the Scripture adopted by the International Sunday- 
School Committee that the verses selected for to-day's 
lesson will be almost inevitably regarded by the great 
majority of scholars, and probably by a great majority of 
the teachers, as an inspired and authoritative statement of 
the divine law of life. But it is nothing of the sort. Job 
and his three friends are engaged in discussing the ques- 
tion of the mystery of life. Job says substantially this: 
‘‘T have always believed that God was just; I have served 
him faithfully: and now, without cause, sorrow after sor- 
row falls upon me; and I cannot understand it.” His 
friends substantially reply: “God is just; he rewards the 
virtuous with good; he punishes wrong-doing with suffer- 
ing. Now, you evidently are suffering ; therefore you must 
have done wrong: confess your sin ; and God will forgive 
your sin, and take your suffering away from you.” But 
Job will not be false even to satisfy the demands of his 
pious friends ; he will not be guilty of cant or hypocrisy ; 
he is not conscious of wrong-doing ; on the contrary, he is 
conscious that he has served his God faithfully and well ; 
he does not condemn God, but he refuses to accept the 
philosophy of his three friends, and the philosophy which 
has hitherto been his also. } 

The verses selected for our lesson to-day, then, are not 
the divine statement respecting life; they are a statement 
of one of the four disputants of this drama. The doctrine 
of Eliphaz is, “ If you are righteous, God will deliver you 
from evil; you shall laugh at destruction; you shall have 
peace in your tent; your offspring shall flourish like the 
green herb of the earth; they shall not die suddenly, but 
shall come to the grave in hoary age.” This is not Chris- 
tian philosophy ; it is theistic philosophy, but in a devout 
pagan by whom the revelation of Jesus Christ is unknown. 

On this fundamental faith in the justice of God, as on 
a background, that revelation is painted. Jesus Christ 
comes into the world to show us many things, but among 
others to show that the righteous have not always a peace- 
ful and prosperous time. He is the only begotten Son of 
God, yet he knows hunger, he is not delivered from the 
power of the sword, he is not hidden from the scourge of 
the tongue, he has few or none of the blessings which 
Eliphaz promises for the godly man. For he comes to 
teach us that God does not pay for virtue, still less pay for 
it in weekly or dajly wages; that suffering is divine; that 
to suffer for virtue’s sake, for love’s sake, is the highest 
type of life, the highest glory of manhood. Eliphaz thinks 
that God furnishes a refuge from adversity; Job is sure 
that God does not: Job is right, and Eliphaz is wrong. 


‘What God furnishes is a refuge zz adversity. The godly 


soul may walk through the deep waters, but the deep waters 
shall not overflow him; he may be shut into the fiery fur- . 
nace, but the fiery furnace shall not consume him. The 
explanation of the mystery of pain and suffering is not 
justice ; it is vicarious love; and the story of Job is 
wholly misread by one who imagines that Eliphaz has 
rightly understood and interpreted life’s solemn and awful 
mystery. | 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: April 3— 
He delivers the righteous (Ps. xxxiv., 18-22); April 4— 
He is a refuge (Ps. xci., 1-10); April 5—He will make a 
way to escape (1 Cor. x., 12, 13); April 6—He delivereth 
them that fear him (Ps. xxxiv., 6-10); April 7— He deliv- 
ers in time of trouble (Ps. xli, 1-13) ; April 8—His grace 
sufficient (2 Cor. xii., gQ—-12); April 9—Topic: Our Deliv- 
erer in time of trouble (Job v., 19-22; 2 Cor. xii., 9, 10). 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for Aprilg, 1893.—Job v., 17-27. 
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The ‘Religious World 


A two weeks’ series of special meetings is 

A Rescue Mission in progress at St. Bartholomew’s Rescue 
_. Mission, Forty-second Street and Third 

Avenue, under direction of Colonel Henry H. Hadley, the Super- 
intendent, which is of great interest to those who are trying to 
save the drunkard, and is equally worthy of the attention of all 
who are interested in mission and rescue work. Rescue Hall, 
in which the meetings are held, is upon the ground floor of the 
great Parish House which Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt and her 
son, Cornelius Vanderbilt, presented two years ago to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, which is under the 
vigorous direction of the Rev. David H. Greer, D.D. This 
church is not only ministering to the wealthy constituency which 
lives around it, but through the Parish House is engaged in a 
_ great and successful ministry for the heretofore unreached East 
Side. The seating capacity of Rescue Hall is one thousand, 
admirably arranged for its peculiar services, and possessing a 
unique concert-organ, especially planned by Professor Hayden, 
who uses it so as to make it of great benefit in attracting non- 
church-goers. During the past year over eighty-two thousand 
people have attended the nightly rescue meetings led by Colonel 
Hadley, and four thousand drinking men and women have come 
forward for prayers, and professedly renounced drink and sin. 
The subject under discussion at this series of meetings has been 
** How to Reach the Drunkard with the Bible.” The subject 
has attracted large numbers, and the public generally has man- 
ifested deep interest in the services. Among the speakers 
were five prominent women—namely, Mrs. Francis J. Barnes, 
President of the Young Women’s Christian Temperance Union; 
Mrs. Cortlandt DePeyster Field, who has held Bible classes in 
Sing Sing and other prisons; Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the King’s Daughters and Sons; Mrs. 
E. M. Whittemore, founder of the “ Door of Hope ;” and Miss 


C. E. Coffio, superintendent of the jail work of the W. C. T. U. 


The speakers for this week are the Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D., 
the Rev. Henry Wilson, D.D., the Rev. George H. Vandewater, 
D.D., and the Rev. Ross Taylor, son of Bishop Taylor. The 
discussions close on Monday evening of next week with 
an address by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., Pastor of Plym- 
outh Church. This rescue work is practically of the same 
kind as that being done by the Salvation Army, differing from 


that of the Army in some respects and in many others employing ~ 


the same methods. The number of such missions in New York 
and all our large cities is already much larger than would be 
imagined by those who have given the subject no attention. 
The outcast poor certainly are not neglected by the churches. 
The great multitude on the border-land between poverty and 
comparative comfort are those most difficult to be reached, and 
who, as yet, are outside the influence of most of our religious 
organizations. 
The Salvation Army, after six years of toil 
Salvation Army in this country, has at last been able to 

Headquarters = -ecure a suitable site for its long-needed Na- 
tional Headquarters building. For some time the present build- 
ing has been entirely inadequate for the need of the ever-increas- 
ing staff of workers, comprising, besides the editorial staff and 
compositors of four periodicals—three of which are published 
weekly—the various departments having to do with the finan- 
cial, statistical, and other business connected with this great 
work. The property which has been purchased is situated on 


Fourteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue. Thelocation is central and 


conspicuous, will be convenient for business purposes, and also 
afford a central location for the large auditorium which the new 
building is to contain. The land has a width of about seventy- 
five feet on Fourteenth Street, and is connected by a fan-shaped 
piece of property to a narrow frontage on Thirteenth Street, 
there being in all twelve thousand square feet. This will be 
very desirable in every way for auditorium and business pur- 
poses. In addition to the offices which will be required, it is 


intended to place on the ground floor of ‘the building, on the 
Fourteenth Street side, a large store, the rental of which will be 
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applied to the fixed expenses of the building. Itis also intended 
that the auditorium shall be a commodious one, capable of hold- 
ing in the neighborhood of twenty-five hundred people. There 
has been a long felt and growing need of a suitable building in 
New York City for National headquarters of the Army. Such 
a building will surely greatly lessen the difficulties of this great 
work. The efforts of the Salvation Army are chiefly among the 
very poor, and its financial needs are always great by reason of 
its ever widening and increasing sphere of usefulness. This 
new departure, which we believe will mark a great advance and 
be productive of much good, necessitates a large expense, and 
it is hoped and expected that many friends who are interested 
in the uplifting of the poor and down-fallen, and in the spread 
of the Gospel in the dark places of New York and other great 
Cities, will help in the erection of this building, which will be a 
center of influence from which will “go forth in word and in 
print salvation and good tidings to the lost and fallen, the de- 
graded and the hopeless.” Commander Booth writes: “ Will 
you help us in this matter by giving, as you are able, the funds 
that are immediately necessary for the prosecution of this plan?” 
The present headquarters of the Army are 111 Reade Street, 
New York. 


Much interest has been felt in the future - 
movements of Dr. Clark, who recently re- 
signed his position as pastor of the Church 
of the Puritans in New York because he could not consistently 
remain in the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Clark, as was briefly 
noted last week, has been called to the pastorate of the Central 
Congregational Church of; Boston, which has been without a 
pastor since the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Duryea. The Cen-— 
tral Church is situated on the Back Bay, and is a magnificent 
Gothic pile, sometimes said ta be the finest specimen of Gothic 
architecture in the United States. It cost about $400,000, and 
to many seems better adapted for the service of the Episcopal or 
Roman Catholic Churches than for the Congregational. During 
the long time that it has beenjwithout a pastor its strength has 
greatly diminished, but there arejstill connected with it many of 
the strong Christian men of Boston, who dearly love the church 
in which they were trained, and who will work most loyally with 
their new pastor. We shall be very much surprised if the Cen- 
tral Church is not speedily filled and doing work which its loca- 
tion and history have so well fitted it to do. Dr. Clark, before 
coming to New York, was pastor of the Congregational church 
in New Haven, and he is now but returning to the fellowship of 
his earlier ministry. It is said that he will go abroad until the 
autumn, and then begin his work in Boston. With the settle- 
ment of Dr. Lansing over the Park Street Church, Mr. Barton 
over the Shawmut, and Dr. Clark over the Central, the strong 
churches of Boston will all be well equipped again. Informa- 
tion has been received that the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D., 
has resigned his pastorate of the Pilgrim Church in St. Louis 
in order that he may accept his call to the Broadway Taberna- 
cle in New York. Concerning that call we have already made 
mention in these columns. It remains for The Christian Union 
only to extend its hearty welcome to Dr. Stimson, and its best 
wishes for a long and useful pastorate in the church which 
holds so large a place in the fellowship of the churches and in 
this metropolitan city. 


Dr. Clark and 
Dr. Stimson 


The account has just reached us of the 
A Noble Ministry celebration of the forty-eighth anniversary 

of the pastorate of the Rev. Moses D. 
Hoge, D.D., over the Second Presbyterian Church of Rich- 
mond, Va. Dr. Hoge has been pastor of this church ever 
since he began his ministry, and the church has never had any 
other pastor. He is one of the most scholarly men and brilliant 
preachers in the whole land, and is greatly beloved by his 
church, in the city of Richmond, and throughout the South. 
Although about seventy years of age, he is as straight as an 
arrow, his voice round and clear, and his eloquence a combina- 
tion of intellectual power and fiery passion such as is heard in 
few of our pulpits. If Dr. Hoge had been in any other city 
than Richmond, he must have occupied an equally conspicuous 
position. It was’ our privilege to hear him a few years ago 
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when he preached on one phase of the doctrine of immortality, 
and we have never heard that difficult subject treated ina 
more reasonable or convincing way. We doubt if there is 
any preacher in the Presbyterian Church, N orth or South, who, 
for intellectual power and persuasive ability, is his superior. 
Concerning his anniversary, the Richmond “ Times” well says : 
«: His success as a preacher has been continuous, and his influ- 
ence for good over this community cannot be estimated, and he 
stands to-day the foremost of Virginia preachers, loved, hon- 
ored, and esteemed by every man, woman, and child in Rich- 
mond.” 

The First Congregational Church of Oak- 
A Working Church land, Cal., is one of the largest, best 

equipped, and, so far as we can judge, 
most efficient churches in the whole country. Its pastor is the 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D. Its present membership is twelve 
hundred and fifty. Dr. McLean has been its pastor for twenty- 
one years, and is still in the fullness of his strength. The follow- 
ing are some of the special features of work in the church: 
Since the beginning of Dr. McLean’s ministry the children have 
been brought together weekly for the promotion of religious 
interest and instruction. This work has grown until a special 
pastor has been required, who has charge of the work among the 
young and of the Sunday evening service. This pastor deserves 
especial notice. Heis not an assistant, but an associate. He 
organizes the work among the young people, teaches them, 
and, being a young man himself, leads them on to full re- 
lations with the church. Dr. Dale’s church, in Birmingham, 
is similarly equipped. The associate in the Oakland church is 
the Rev. William Rader. The Young Men’s League, for practi- 
cal work, study of social problems, and the promotion of good 
order, is another efficient department. The church has also a 
trained assistant to the pastor, a lady, who is able to give practi- 
cal instruction in the Bible to young women. Our informant 
says: *“* The plan of having two pastors to fill the pulpit is work- 
ing admirably. We believe one man cannot successfully do the 
work of a city church, and that the church of the future must 
have more ministerial force.” The associate pastor writes: 
‘‘We often do our pastoral work together, which is at once 
apostolic and pleasant. We bear each other’s burdens. Dr. 
McLean’s age gives my youth stability. We work together, ‘in 
honor preferring one another.’” The special features of the 
Sunday-school are: a fine orchestra; a normal class which 
teaches one lesson in advance, supplying substitute teachers; a 
Greek class, attended by those who are classical scholars; a 
children’s class, taught during the hour of morning service, so 
as to give mothers with small children an opportunity of attend- 
ing church. The church building is open daily, except Mondays. 
The week-night meetings are described as great family gather- 
ings, attended by several hundred. The church calendar con- 
tains mention of an office in the church where subscriptions may 
be received for religious papers, and where various publications 
of denominational and religious interest are kept for examina- 
tion and sale. We do not remember to have seen before in the 
report of an annual meeting one from the leader of the choir. 


' That strikes us as most excellent, and indicates that in one 


church at least the director of the music is recognized as what 
he ought to be—the musical pastor of the church. This noble 
church, which is perhaps the strongest of any denomination on 
the Pacific Coast, has had but two pastors in its history—the 
Rev. George Mooar, D.D., who was afterwards Professor in the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, and Dr. McLean. 


The action of the House of Bishops 
Episcopal Resignations jn reference to the resignation of the 

Bishop of South Carolina, the Rev. 
W. W. Howe, is of interest not only to his own communion, but 
to all Christian churches. Bishop Howe presented his resigna- 
tion because of physical inability longer to perform the duties 
of his office. The condition of his health was such as to leave 
no doubt that he was incapacitated for work, and his medical 
adviser declared that his condition required his absolute relief 
and retirement from all further exertions in the duties of his 
episcopate. The House of Bishops, however, declined to accept 
the resignation, and advised the choice of a coadjutor, who 
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should have all the duties and privileges of administration. The 
Bishops adopted the following resolutions, which we quote in 
full : 


Resolved, That we are influenced to this action, not only by our high estimate- 

of the services and character of our beloved brother, but by the general princi- 
ple on which the existing canon was framed: that is, to discourage resignation 
of aged and infirm bishops, to maintain their dignity and honor, and to pro- 
vide relief for diocesan wants, and a dignified position for a coadjutor, without 
the sundering of ties so sacred, and to which the increase of years imparts. 
additional sanctity in the experience of Christian churches. 
This action is different from that which has been adopted 
occasionally in the past, and is all the more significant. It is 
probably making a precedent which will have large influence in 
the future. Every reason which holds good for this procedure 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church is of equal weight in regard 
to the pastoral relations in other churches. Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, and the Broadway Taberna- 
cle in New York, have honored themselves, as well as their 
distinguished pastors, by refusing to allow Drs. Cuyler and 
Taylor entirely to sever their relations to the churches which 
they had served so long and so well. A long pastorate ought 
to be terminated only by death. The House of Bishops has set 
a good example to all Protestant denominations. 


The Congregational churches of Eng- 
“At Tyburn for Christ” land and America are preparing for 

the celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the martyrdom of the three most promi 
nent men who suffered death in the cause of religious liberty in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. The Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales is making special preparation for the celebra- 
tion of the deeds and the death of Henry Barrowe, John Green- 
wood, and John Penry, who in 1593 were put to death for 
maintaining that a Christian church is an assembly of Christian 
persons and of no others; that the authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is superior to that of all others in the government of the 
Church; and that the true interpretation of the divine will in re- 


- lation to the Church is to be sought in the consciences and judg- 


ment of Christian people in their meetings. Queen Elizabeth 
was the mortal enemy of those who insisted on the right of the 
individual to determine for himself what was his religious 
duty. The Revolution in England under Henry the Eighth 
was little like that on the Continent. The English King 
broke with the Roman Church, not in the interests of a purer 
faith, but in the interests of the English crown. He left the 
Church, with its doctrines and usages, where it was; but the 
people who were influenced by the spirit of the Reformation 
demanded more radical work than the substitution of an Eng- 
lish sovereign for a Roman pontiff. Consequently, after all 
relations with Rome had been broken, there was a protest, more 
or less distinct, against the spirit and usage of the Church. It 
was the beginning of the Puritan Revolution. Among those who 
led in these reforms were the three men Barrowe, Greenwood, 
and Penry. Greenwood and Barrowe were both Cambridge 
men of great ability and dauntless consecration. While he was 
preaching in a private house in London, Greenwood was arrested 
and carried to the Clink Prison in Southwark. Barrowe was a 
member of an old Norfolk family and also a member of Gray’s 
Inn. Lord Bacon says of him: “ He made a leap from a vain 
and dissolute youth to a preciseness in the highest degree, the 
strangeness of which alteration made him much spoken of.” 
He wrote much against the Established system, and conse- 
quently was carefully watched. He was soon imprisoned with 
Greenwood, and they were kept confined for seven years, and when 
they were brought to trial it was for books in favor of religious 
liberty written in prison. A few weeks later John Penry, a 
young Welshman, was hanged in Surrey for doctrines declared 
to be treasonable, found among his private papers. The con- 
duct of Queen Elizabeth, especially in the case of Penry, was 
cruel in the extreme. These three men were representatives of 
many others, who, at great loss and cost, laid the foundations 


of that religious liberty which has in these later days risen to so 


fair a fabric in both the Old World and the New. Special 
meetings will be held in Hyde Park in commemoration of the 
martyrdom. The men were executed at Tyburn, which was the 
very spot on which the Marble Arch entrance of Hyde Park is 
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now situated. In consideration of this event, the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales has provided for the publication, 
under the editorship of Dr. A. Mackennal, of a series of his- 
torical pamphlets concerning the martyrs and their times. 


% 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. Dr. Thomas R. Williams, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Alfred University at Alfred, N. Y., died March 6, 
of heart failure. 

—Tremont Temple (Baptist) of Boston was destroyed by fire 
for the third time on last Sunday morning. Our excellent con- 
temporary the “Watchman” loses, temporarily at least, its 
headquarters. 

—Dr. Philip Schaff, Professor of Church History in the 
Union Theological Seminary of this city, was made professor 
emeritus by the Directors at a meeting last week. No successor 
was appointed. 

—lIsaac N. Brokaw has given $50,000 to the Madison Avenue 
Reformed Church of New York City, the Rev. Dr. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, pastor, for the erection of a missionary building, on 
condition that the congregation purchase the necessary site 
therefor. 

—President Dwight, of Yale, has decided to build an exten- 
sion to Battell Chapel to increase the present accommodations 
nearly fifty per cent., and thus prevent limited seating capacity 
being used as a complaint against the system of compulsory 
attendance at chapel. 


—Land between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, east of | 


Avenue A, in New York City, has just been acquired by the Cor- 
poration of Grace Church for the purpose of erecting the chapel, 
hospital, parish-house, and clergy-house that have been under 
consideration for some time. 

—The Fifth Avenue Baptist Church was asked by its pastor 
the other day, says the New York “ Tribune,” to make a liberal 
contribution toward the centennial fund for foreign missions. 
He expressed the hope that $25,000 could be secured, and when 
the baskets were passed it was found that $30,000 had been 
given. This is exclusive of Mr. Rockefeller’s $50,000 and Mr. 
_ Colby’s $7,000, previously announced. 

—The Rev. J. Brainerd Thrall, for the past eight years in 
charge of the First Congregational Church at Salt Lake City, 
has resigned his position, much to the regret of his people. The 
church has passed the following resolution: “ That we recognize 
the woiti, and shall sadly miss the loving heart, the kindly 
presence, and the commanding ability which have won for Co:- 
gregationalism a front place in the capital of the inter-mountain 
region.’ 


—The Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn - 


held a jubilee service last Sunday to celebrate its freedom from 
mortgage load. Bonds to the amount of $46000 were pub- 
licly burned. The present pastor, the Rev. Dr. J. O. Wilson, 
has had charge of the church since 1891, and in the last two 
years nearly four hundred members have been added to the 
list of members. Bishop Andrews preached the special sermon 
on Suoday morning. 

—The newspapers of Rome publish the following lst of the 
contributions to the Peter’s pence during 1892: Austria, 1,500,- 


000 francs; England and Scotland, 1,200,000; Ireland, 10,000; © 


Germany, 350,000; Italy, 200,000; France, 225,000; Argen- 
tine Republic and Uruguay, 599,000; Mexico, 200,000; other 
American Republics, 300,000 ; Spain, 180, 000 ; Turkey, 50,000 ; 
Brazil, 100,000; Belgium, 100,000; a total of 4,565,000 francs 
—nearly $1,000,000. 

—The kamabai Association of Brooklyn, of which Mrs. 
Mary J. Field is President, held its annual meeting on Wednes- 
day evening of last week. The Rev. Lyman Abbott presided 
and spoke of the work of the Brooklyn Circle. The Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale discussed the subject of “ Education in 
India,” with especial reference to the work of Ramabai. In 
regard to the statements that her school was not Christian, Dr. 
Hale said that it was Christian in the same way that the public 


schools of Brooklyn were or Harvard College was. No attempt | 


was allowed to impress any particular religious faith upon any 
pupil. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas Edward Vermilye, the oldest clergyman 
in New York City, the oldest licentiate of the New York Pres- 
bytery, and the senior pastor of the Collegiate Reformed Church, 
died at his home on Friday of last week, in the ninety-first year 
of his age. Dr. Vermilye was born in New York City in 1803. 
He studied at Yale and at Princeton Theological Seminary, but 
was not graduated. He was licensed to preach by the Presby- 
tery of New York in 1826, was pastor of the Vandewater Street 
Presbyterian Church in. Ne ew York City, then of a Congregational 
church at West Springfield, Mass., in 1829-34, and of a Reformed 
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Dutch church at Albany, N. Y., in 1834-9 Since 1839 he has 
been connected with the Collegiate Reformed Church in New 
York City. 

—The Rev. F. B. Meyer, who has succeeded Dr. Newman 
Hall in his London pastorate, is not only a very fervent preacher, 
but a man full of expedients for winning and holding the neg- 
lected classes. The latest of these plans which we have ob- 
served is one by which the mothers of the region in which his 
church is located may attend the Sunday evening service with- 
out distraction. He has had a ticket printed with this notice : 
“ By presenting this ticket to the Jadies in charge in the Lower 
Hawkstone Hall at 6:15 on any Sunday evening, your baby or 
child, up to three years old, will be taken care of, so that you 
may be able to attend the service with your husband.” 

—Miss Clara Barton, President of the American National 
Red Cross, in accepting the gift of between seven hundred and 
eight hundred acres of land on the borders of the Blue Grass 
region in the State of Indiana tendered the Association last month 
by Dr. Joseph Gardner, of Bedford, Ind., writes: ‘“ This land, as 
the property of the American National Red Cross, will be the one 
piece of neutral ground on the Western Hemisphere protected 
by international treaty against the tread of hostile feet. Itisa 
perpetual sanctuary against invading armies, and will be so re- 
spected and held sacred by the military powers of the world. 
Forty nations are pledged to hold all material and stores of the 
Red Cross and all its followers neutral in war, and free to go 


-and come as their duties require.” 


—At a special meeting of the Trustees of Aadover Theological 
Seminary, held in Boston last Saturday, the committee of which 
President Carter, of Williams College, is Chairman, reported the 
name of the Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke as successor to the 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Tucker, President-elect of Dartmouth College, 
who for fourteen years has been Bartlett Professor of Homi- 
letics in the Seminary, and he was unanimously elected. Dr. 
Van Dyk: is pastor of the Brick (Presbyterian) Church in New 
York City, and also one of the preachers to Harvard University. 
At the same meeting the electives ia sociology, which have been 
for some years in the care of Professor Tucker, were transferred 
to Professor Harris, and Professor Moore was appointed to the 
Department of the History of Religions. Professor Moore will 
be assisted in the duties of his Professorship of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Literature by Dc. Charles C. Torrey, who has 
been the present year Winkley Fellow in Residence, and has 
lectured on Semitic subjects. Dr. Van Dyke is at present out 
of town, and it is not known what his decision will be. 


* 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 
—F. J. Fairbanks has resigned the pastorate of the Second Church of Am- 
herst, Mass. 
—J. W. Flagg, of South Framingham, Mass., accepts a call from the church 
in Foxborough. 
—W. D. Jones, of the Union Church of St. Louis, Mo., has resigned. 
—James G. Cordell died in Schenectady, N. Y., on March 11, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 
—Isaac J. Lansing was installed as pastor of the Park Street Church of Bos- 
ton on March 8. 
— William H. Dexter was installed as pastor of the Park Church of Spring- 
field, Mass.,on March 1o. 
—G. A. Win, of Saranac, Mich., has resigned. 
—W. R. Sanford accepts a call to Allison, Ia. 
—C. P. Cleaves, of the Bangor Seminary, accepts a call to Enosburg, Vt. 
—H. J. Wilkins, of the Oberlin Seminary, accepts a call to Strongville, 0. 
—J. O. Barrows, of East Northfield, Mass., has received a call to the First 
Church of Stonington, Conn. 
—C. F. Roper accepts a call to the First Church of Branfcrd, Conn. 
—Francis Wrigley accepts a call to Springfield, Mass. 
-—J. E. Dodge accepts a call to the Lake View Church,-Worcester, Mass. 
—W. B. Millard, of the Chicago Seminary, accepts a call to Sharon, Wis. 
PRESBYTERIAN 
—F. W. Palmer accepts a call to the Central Church of Auburn, N. Y. 
—Seth Cook has received a call from the church in Knowlesville, N. Y. 
—A. M. Spooner, of Altoona, Pa., has received a call from the First Church 
in Camden, N. J. 
—Henry Johnson, of South Bend, Ind., declines a call from the First Church: 
of Duluth, Minn. 
—E. W. Greene, of Logan, Utah, has received a call from the church in 
Ouray, Colo. 


OTHER CHURCHES 

—Edmund Roberts, assistant rector of the Church of the Advocate (P. E.), 
died in Philadelphia, Pa., last week, at the age of seventy-nine. 

—W. H. Bown, rector of Grace Church (P. E.), Albany, N. Y., accepts the 
rectorship of Grace Church in Watertown. 

—J. F. Potter accepts the rectorship of Christ Church (P. E.), Pompton, 
N. J. 
—J. W. Weddell, of Highland Park, Chicago, Ill, accepts the pastorate of 
the Tenth Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—C. T. Sempers, of Boston, Mass., has received a call from the Unitarian 
church of Brattleboro’, Vt. 

—E. F.C. A. Meyer, pastor of the German Lutheran Church in Newburg, 
N. Y., died on March 17, at the age of twenty-eight. 
—F. J. Jones, of East Greenwich, R. I., has accepted a call from the Baptist 
church in Merrick, West Springfield, Mass. 


| 
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Books and Authors 


The Great Enigma’ 


The great enigma is Life: What am-I? Whence am I? 
Why am I? What is my final end? What the means to 
it? To these questions, speaking broadly, there are three 
answers: the atheistic, or the doctrine that all things are 
the product of chance; the agnostic, or the doctrine that 
these questions are unanswerable, and that the human mind 
can deal only with the temporal and the sensual; and the 
theistic, or the doctrine that behind all the phenomena of 
life is a thinking, willing, and feeling Being who rules in 
the world of matter and of men for the achievement of 
wise and beneficent ends. The first two-thirds of Mr. 
Lilly’s book are taken up with a criticism or series of 
criticisms on the atheistic and agnostic theories, as they 
are presented specifically in the grosser form of material- 
ism, in the literary criticisms of Renan, and in the philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer. Positivism, as presented by Comte, 
and more recently illustrated by Frederic Harrison, Mr. 
Lilly seems not to regard as worthy of his attention. It is 
quite possible that these chapters will have a value for 
students of modern philosophy. They appear to us, how- 
ever, in the main, to have fulfilled their purpose in their 
original publication in the English Reviews. It is in the latter 
third of his volume, the constructive portion, that Mr. Lilly’s 
book seems to us most worthy the attention of the thought- 
ful student of the Great Enigma. Mr. Lilly’s style is clear. 
He knows what he thinks, and states it with great clear- 
ness. He shows also a familiarity with modern forms of 
thought, and, if his book is not strictly original or truly 
great, it is certainly both fresh and vigorous. It would 
have been more valuable if he had forgotten Renan and 
Herbert Spencer, and even Kant, and addressed himself 
throughout to the constructive purpose to which he gives 
the last seventy five pages of his volume. It is in these 
seventy-five pages that his real contribution to theology 
appears. This contribution consists chiefly in his point of 
approach. We recognize in ourselves a conscience, Kant’s 
‘' categorical imperative.” This “ categorical imperative ”’ 
is itself, as Martineau has eloquently shown, a_ wit- 
ness to an Imperator. This law within the soul testifies 
to a Lawgiver without the soul. Through the power of 
this conscience we perceive a divine in life and over life. 
We do not reach our conclusion that God is, by an induc- 
tive process. We first, by a moral intuition, perceive him, 
appreciate him, recognize him in the laws which he lays 
upon us. This is the truth in mysticism. ‘Then we sub- 
mit this truth, thus flashed upon us by our own inner con- 
sciousness, to the test of the reason; we accept it as a 
hypothesis, and see what light it throws upon the Great 
Enigma, That enigmais not wholly solved, but it becomes 
far more intelligible thus interpreted than when inter- 
preted by the doctrine of chance—that is, of atheism—or 
the doctrine of spiritual ignorance—that is, of agnosticism. 

We cannot but wish that Mr. Lilly had left the first two- 
thirds of his book in the Reviews from which he has taken 
them, and, beginning with his chapter on “ The Inner 
Light,” had first shown how, in the universal conscious. 
ness ofman, God attests himself, his Spirit bearing witness 
with our spirits that we are the children of God ; how, then, 
by means of this spiritual consciousness within ourselves, 
we perceive God in nature and in history; how the will 
in us, as the secret and source of aj] energy, so far as we 
can trace energy to a source, leads us {o trace the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, in the presence of which we ever 
stand, as itself a will; how the intelligence in us leads us 
to discover intelligence in the mechanisms of nature; and 
how the consciousness of moral law in ourselves leads us 
to recognize, first in our own lives and then in the history 
of the world, a Power not ourselves which makes for right- 
eousness ; and, finally, how all these converge in their testi- 
mony to Jesus Christ as, whatever may bz our theological 
or psychological explanations of him, the clearest and the 
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brightest manifestation of that Infinite Divine who has 


not left himself without a witness both in the works of 


nature and in the hearts of men, but who is always seen 
through the glass of human experience darkly, and who 
still dwells, as in Mount Sinai of old, shrouded in mystery 
and in cloud. 


The Genesis and Growth of Religion ' 


The theory of evolution applied to the comparative 
study of religions calls forth a protest from Dr. S. H. Kel- 
logg. He regards the history of the growth of all relig- 
ions as showing a devolution, a degeneracy. Monotheism 
he supposes to be the primeval idea of God, and he in- 


vokes etymology to prove his point. We have not space 


to deal with Dr. Kellogg’s argument in detail, but in many 
cases we simply deny his assertions. To take one in- 
stance, we deny that a comparison of the Rig-Veda with 
later Hindu religious books shows a degeneracy from an 
original idea of one, sole God. Again, we deny that the 
progress of the Babylonian theology was rationally retro- 
grade. It developed into monism, if not into monothe- 
ism. Dr. Kellogg knows quite well that in all religions 
there is a gap between the belief of the people and the 
ideas of theologians, but he does not seem to have recol- 
lected this in the course of his argument. In considering 
the Egyptian religion, it may be important to bear in mind 


that it is compound, like the Babylonian. A Semitic race 


conquered the natives of the Nile Valley presumably about 
5000 B.c., and mingled Semitic monotheism with the native 


fetishism. Germs of the belief of the earlier dwellers in 


the Nile Valley will possibly soon be separated from the 


elements of Egyptian theology contributed by the Pun 


who came from Arabia—the Pharaonic race— when we know 
the religious ideas of the African races. 
Dr. Kellogg criticises very justly the definitions of re- 


ligion and the theories of its origin which have been con- 


jectured by Thiele, Max Miiller, and Herbert Spencer, 
chief among others. Dr. Kellogg’s own theory of the 


origin of the idea of God is that the idea is both innate 


and derived. In this position the author is right, but it 
does not seem to us that he makes it clear what elements 


of the idea are innate and what are learned by observa- | 


tion. The nearest we find the author approach to specifi- 
cation is where (page 180) he implies that man derives 


from observation the concept of “a Power which, even 


if it be immanent in the universe, as it is, is yet in so far 
distinct from it that in some way the universe must be its 
product and effect.”” The moral and spiritual elements of 
the idea of God Dr. Kellogg thinks are born in man. We 
care not to contemplate the unfortunate results to which 
this premise might lead us, but they are obvious. Against 
its acceptance is the history of the religions of the world, 
with the wide variations of their moral and spiritual no- 


tions about God. That which is innate is invariable. 


With Dr. Kellogg we protest against the naked natural. 


istic theory of the origin and development of religion, but 


we do not think it quite true’to say that theories of fetish. 
ism, animism, spiritism, and the like, to describe prim- — 
itive (not /rimeval) religions, presuppose that man was 
evolved from the ape. Those theories, true or false, im- 
ply of necessity merely that man, in the primitive stage of 
culture, appears to have faculties not yet informed or in- 
structed. While he universally has an idea of God, it is 
crude, variable, and chaotic. Therefore, whatever the 
theorizers, Mr. Spencer and the like, may imply, their the- 
ories, in themselves, do not, when stated apart from the 
authors’ concomitant opinions, In thus venturing to dif- 
fer from Dr. Kellogg, we wish at the same time to recog- 
nize the thoughtfulness of his book and its useful exami- 


nation of the theories of Messrs. Spencer and Miller, and 


for its excellent definition of religion—the best we have 
seen. Our fundamental difference with Dr. Kellogg is 
just here: he, while verbally asserting that God is in his 


' 1 The Genesis and Growth of Religion. The L. P. Stone Lectures for aie at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 4 
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world, implicitly denies it when he insists upon the per- . 


sistent degeneracy of humanity. Also, he implies the 
absolute persistence of evil (page 200) in a world pervaded 
throughout by the Holy God. Finally, it appears that 
Dr. Kellogg has illogically hitched to the concept of the 
immanent God the notion of the devolution or degeneracy 
of the knowledge of God. This notion logically belongs 
to the idea of a god who wound up a watch and then put 
it aside to run down; not to the idea of God, out of whom 


and through whom and uato whom are all things, who is 


above all men yet through all men and in all men—the 
New Testament idea of God. © 


Currents of Recent Thought 


The Educational Review for February contained two papers 
of the first importance—the oration by Professor Von Holst at 
the first convccation of the University of Chicago, on “ The Need 
of Universities in the United States,” and Mr. Froude’s inau- 
gural lecture in his professorship of history at Oxford. Professor 
Von Holst holds that our democracy is doomed if moral growth 
does not keep up with material expansion. The most effectual 


way to elevate the masses is to aid the climbing of an ever- . 


increasing minority to a higher intellectual and moral life. “ In- 
dependence in thinking, and a lively sense of individual respon- 
sibility, are the twin pillars on which the dqme of democratic 
liberty rests ;” and these are the fruits of true university culture. 
The greatest service that university graduates can render to the 
people is not as professionals, but as citizens and fellow-men.... 
In commenting upon Dr. Von Holst’s declaration that the univer- 
 Sity as it exists in Europe is not to be found in America, except 
as a “torso,” the Review remarks that, nevertheless, and under 
a different form of organization, genuine university work is being 
done here. It concedes, however, that the university idea of 
training in methods of research is not yet well developed in 
America, and that on this point, rather than in methods of or- 
ganization, we have much to learn from Germany. 

In the Educational Review for March Professor W. T. 
Sedgwick, of Boston, speaking of the “ Educational Value of the 
Methods of Science,” says: “The most disquieting fact that I 
know of in American education is the unsatisfactory result of 
our secondary education. This becomes apparent every au. 
tumn when the new classes enter our higher institutions. The 
incapacity, amounting almost to paralysis, and the intellectual 
rawness which the average freshman exhibits, mean either that 
the American boy of eighteen is exceptionally immature or else 
that he is untrained. There is a growing conviction that he has 
had too much of the horticultural in his education, and too little 
of real and virile animal training.” ... Professor Georges 
Jamin, of Paris, sums up a sketch of “ Life in a French Lycée ”’ (or 
public secondary school) with the opinion that French youth do not 
enjoy that fair balance between intellectual and bodily exercise 
' which in England shows its results in the steadiness of political 
and social progress. He thinks that the boldness of French 
theories, and their fondness for novelty, are a natural result of the 
secluded intellectualism in which boys are brought up,with “minds 
overworked and refined to excess.” Fortunately, as he thinks, 
the French are being roused from their physical torpor, and 
realize that brute force is worth something ; gymnastic exercise 

is gaining favor. 7 

In the February number of Zhe Thinker, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
M.P., treats of “The Church and the Labor Problem.” He 
knows of no place where temporizing with wrong is more inde- 
fensible, and yet more frequent, than in the Christian pulpit. 
His plaint is not against the mere poverty, but rather against the 
spoiling of character and the loss of spiritual power, which the 
present economic organization entails. The duty of the Church 
is simply to proclaim the principles of true reform. God in his 
own way will bring the harvest from such instruction. The 
Church must either do this or make way for a religious organiza- 
tion more in touch with the times. 

The Catholic Quarterly Review for January, in “ A Retro- 
spect’ by Professor St. George Mivart, makes this remark upon 
the late Cardinal Manning, “that he cared little for the opinion 
of others, but greatly for his own predominance, being honestly 
convinced that such was for the good of religion.” ... Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop discusses the question, ‘ Was Tenny- 
son Consistent?” The writer regards the poet as entirely con- 


sistent within the lines of art, but in religious thought vacillating 
between Christianity and paganism. The circumstances of his 
death, he thinks, were more befitting to a virtuous pagan than 
to a Christian. 

The Amdover Review for March discusses the “ Nature of 
Christ’s Authority as a Lawgiver,” in a paper by the Rev. 
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G. F. Genung. He says: “It is by authority that the highest 
kind of truth is propagated.” There is a knowledge of what is, 
and science is concerned with this. There is a knowledge of 
what ought to be, and religion is concerned with this. There 
being this difference in the subject-matter of science and relig- 
ion, there must be a contrast in the methods of the two. Hence 
there will always be a place for religious authority, however 
intelligent the world may become. The purest and highest 
natures, not by dialectic skill, but by the insight of self-devotion, 
gain original perceptions of that which ought to be, and so 
become prophets to others who in turn see it as they gain in 
Spiritual capacity. In respect to propagation by authority, 
religious truth has a close parallel in zsthetic truth. . . . “ Mis- 
sions; and Civilization ” is the subject of a paper by the Rev. 
C. C. Starbuck, who remarks that in the full ideal of a mission 
in uncivilized lands there should be included men to serve 
as missionaries not directly to the people so much as to the 
missionaries themselves, aiding them to sustain the spiritual 
and intellectual life which it is hard to keep from flagging 
among barbarians. The evangelizing interest may be all the 
better for having a fringe of more general forces of culture, giv- 
ing it greater pliability and geniality and more momentum in the 
radiation of directly spiritual forces into the surrounding dark- 
ness. ...In “A Call to Presbyterian Laymen ” Mr. George 
A. Strong says that the gravity of the present crisis is not appre- 
ciated in the Presbyterian Church. The only conclusion that 
the world can draw from the late heresy trials is that to believe 
in Christ, his divinity, and his atonement is not enough to entitle 
a man to preach as Christ commanded, but that it is more im- 
portant to be “sound” in certain doctrines non-essential to 
salvation than it is to work to save sinners. It is time, he says, 
to draw the line between religion and theology and to insist that 
the claims of religion shall take precedence. 

The Yale Review for February (quarterly) comments edito- 
rially on the question of extending governmental activity on 
socialistic lines. Let legislative control be in one set of hands, 
and industrial control in another, as now, and we retain a system 
of check and balance, as in the political constitution. Socialism 
would do away with this division of power between business 
managers and political managers, with the consequence of 
deterioration both in business conduct and political honesty. 
First-class men now go into business rather than political life, 
because talent is better recognized by property-holders than by 
the body of voters. 


Cheap Money Experiments. (The Century Company, NewYork.) 
It is to be regretted that a magazine with the intellectual stand- 
ing of the “ Century ” should have printed as editorials the super- 
ficial essays reprinted in this volume. The depth of the author's 
reasoning is indicated by the argument in the first chapter, that 
if money were depreciated ten per cent. in value, wages would 
be cut down ten percent. Inasmuch as “ The Century Maga- 
zine” accepted Mr. Atkinson’s argument that labor receives 
ninety per cent. of the product of industry, it would follow that 
the cutting down of labor’s share ten per cent. would double the 
share remaining for employers and capitalists. Yet no man 
believes that employers and capitalists would be benefited by a 
depreciated currency. If so, these classes would advocate it as 
zealously as they now oppose it. When the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia sent a flood of ‘‘cheap money ” all 
over Christendom, the value of every coin was depreciated not 
only ten but twenty per cent; yet the period, instead of being 
one in which labor suffered, was one in which it made such 
phenomenal advances that Cairnes was led to declare that the 
benefits received by labor through the plentiful supply offset 
the injuries received by creditors. But the superficiality of the 
reasoning in this book is by no means its chief defect. The 
history of paper money and State banking is given in a way to 
indicate that it has been an unbroken record of appalling catas- 
trophes, proving popular imbecility. There is a chapter devoted 
to the collapse of the paper bank in Rhode Island, but nothing 
about the comparative success of the paper money issued by the 
colony of Pennsylvania, which had Benjamin Franklin for an 
advocate and won the warm eulogies of Adam Smith. There 
is a chapter devoted to the depreciation of the French assignats, 
but no mention is made of the fact that the Government’s title to 
the land taken as the basis of these issues was questioned, nor of - 
the further fact that the assignats were still depreciated only 


. nine per cent. below gold when seven hundred millions of them 


had been poured upon the country. There are chapters devoted 
to the failure of State banking systems in Alabama and Mich’- 
gan, but nothing about the successes in Indiana and Ohio. 
Finally, there is no word of the paper money and State banking 
successes of the present generation. To sum up, the volume is 


= 
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written, not to enlighten people concerning currency experi- 
ments, but to warn them against attempting such experimects. 


Life, Times, and Labors of Robert Owen. By Lloyd Jones. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) The reading of a gen- 
eral history of any period ought, wherever possible, to be fol- 
lowed by the reading of a biography covering the same period. 
The latter is needed in order to bring home to us, concretely and 
vividly, the changes which the former records in their broad 
outlines. Arnold Toynbee’s history of ‘‘The Industrial Revo- 
lution ’’ we commended as a book of great importance because of 
the clearness with which it set forth the general outlines of the 
transition period from the old days when manufacturing meant 
making by hand to the new days when manufacturing means 
making by machinery. The volume before us, Lloyd Jones’s 
‘‘ Life of Robert Owen,” brings to our view the same period, not 
less truthfully and more graphically, by showing it to us as it was 
seen by one of the greatest men who watched it and influenced 
it. We cannot begin to outline the story of Robert Owen’s 
life, but it was a life as worthy of study for its inspiring quality 
as for the wealth of information and suggestion which its study 
affords. It is a high eulogy when we say that Mr. Lloyd Jones 
has presented a satisfactory record of this life. 


Books about horses so often smack of the veterinary school 
or the race-track, and are therefore so purely technical, that Mr. 
H. C. Merwin’s Road, Track, and Stable arouses in the ordinary 
reader first surprise and then especial pleasure. For it is writ- 
ten by a man who not only possesses a thorough knowledge of 
horses, but a genuine literary taste and skill. Some of the 
chapters first appeared in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and readers of 
that admirable magazine will testify that they well deserved a place 
there. That in itself is a sufficient guarantee of the literary merit 
of Mr. Merwin’s work. Even those expert horsemen who may 
take exception to some of Mr. Merwin’s history and opinions 
will read the book through with lively interest when they have 
once begun it. As for the average man who is fond of driving 
and riding a good animal, but who knows and cares little about 
the technique of pedigrees, breeding, and records, he cannot 
find a better or more readable exposition of the qualities and 
characteristics that give him so strong a feeling of attachment 
for the equine friend who draws his buggy or shoulders his sad- 
dle with endurance, obedience, and fidelity. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $2.) 


Dr. Westcott’s writings are exceedingly suggestive in the 
synopsis, but usually are thoroughly worked out in the text. 
This, however, is not so much the case with the volume before 
us, Zhe Gospel of Life: Thoughts Introductory to the Study 
of Christian Doctrine, by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Durham, formerly Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge (Macmillan & Co., New York), perhaps because the subject 
is essentially inexhaustible. The three fundamental facts of con- 
sciousress—Self, World, and God—Dr. Westcott examines, shows 
how certain they are, and how Christianity, the personality of 
Jesus, is alone harmonious with them. It is a profound, ingen 
ious, and broad disquisition, well worthy the attention of all 
students of theology. 


In John Wyclif, Last of the Schoolmen and First of the Eng- 
lish Reformers (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) Mr. Lewis Ser- 
geant, writing for the series “‘ The Heroes of the Nations,” has made 
a creditable and serviceable book which popularizes the picture 
of the great reformer as an Oxford Schoolman and the picture 
of the Schoolmen in general as pioneers of the reformation of 
religion and the revival of learning. Six portraits of Wyclif are 
reproduced in the volume, three of the most characteristic of 
which—the Bale, Hondius, and Houston engravings—do not 
seem to have been printed since the centuries in which they were 
respectively produced. They are brought together here for the 
first time, and reward inspection and comparison. 


Readers of The Christian Union are not unacquainted with 
the distinguishing characteristics of utterances of the Rev. Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, of Mansficld College. In the sermon series, 
«Preachers of the Age,’’ the recent volume is a selection of his 
sermons, called Christ in the Centuries, and Other Sermons. 
There is in them the broad sweep of a powerful mird which 
learning has not overloaded and confused, and there is also a 
magnificent personal faith and indomitable vigor of spiritual 
energy. (E. P. Dutton, New York.) 


The latest volume of the Exfositor’s Bible covers the first 


thirty-eight Psalms with a masterly exposition. We do not hesi-. 


tate to predict for this Book of Psalms by Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D., a very cordial reception. In this volume each Psalm is 
treated by itself and with both learning and rich suggestiveness. 
The Rev. Dr. Maclaren is one of the greatest of living sermon- 
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-izers, and sermons of his which show deepest insight are upon 


texts from the Psalns. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
$1.50 ) 


The genial humaneness of the Rev. Robert Collyer, his large 
ness of heart and of mind, are maoifested in his recent book of 
sermons called Zhings Old and New (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York). Robert Collyer, out of his wide experience and 
genuine sympathy for his fellows, knows things consoling and 
uplifting to sinful and sorrowing humanity, and he utters his 
message with persuasiveness. 


Literary Notes 
—-M. M. Ballou, the traveler and author, has in the press of 


| Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a volume on Malta. 


—The “ Critic” has moved its office from 52 Lafayette Place 
to 743 Broadway, and contemplates another removal to perma- 
nent quarters, probably in Fifth Avenue. 

—Lewis Carroll has lately completed a second part of his story 
of “Sylvie and Bruno,” which was published some years ago. 
The Macmillans will bring out the new volume. 

—Professor Tyrrell, Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, is to give a third course of Johns Hopkins 


- University Lectures on Poetry on the Percy Turnbull foundation, 


his subject being Latin Poetry. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward W. Gilman has-issued, in paraphlet 
form, a very careful and interesting study of the days in the 
life of Christ between Gethsemane and Easter moraing, under 
the general title ‘“‘ Before Easter.” 

—It is reported that five hundred unpublished letters of Vol- 
taire have been discovered in the house of a descendant of the 
philosopher’s physician, Theodore Fronchin, at Bessinges, near | 
Geneva. They are to be published as soon as possible. 

—The latest volume in the Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, now coming from the press of Macmillan & Co., con- 
tains “ The Black Dwarf” and “ A Legend of Montrose,” a dif- 
ferent artist being assigned to the work of illustrating each story. 

—Of the new three-volume edition of that classic romance, 
“Lorna Doone,” the London “ Daily News” says: “ After four- 
and-twenty years’ existence, that delightful novel, ‘ Lorna Doone,’ 
has returned, in a new edition just published by Messrs. Samp- 
son Low, to the original three-volume form. The fact is said, 
and no doubt correctly said, to be entirely unprecedented.” 

—A very attractive new edition of Tennyson’s works in ten 
volumes, to be printed on English hand-made paper, and to be 
very appropriately called the Round Table Edition, is announced 
by Mr. Henry T. Thomas, of this city. This will be not only a 
definitive edition of the Laureate’s works, but will also include 
the memorial life of his father upon which Mr. Hallam Tennyson 


is at work. 


Books Received 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA 
Warfield, Rev. B. B., D.D. The Canon of the New Testament. tocts. 
Hawes, Rev. Edward, D.D. Ungranted Requests. - to cts. z 


._Ingham, Rev. H. M. Giving in Sunday-Schools. 10 cts. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Rainy, Robert, D.D. The Epistleto the Philippians. $1.50. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Hall, William S. Mensuration. 55 cts. | 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Rives, Amélie. Athelwold. $1.25. 
Black, William. Sunrise. 90 cts. 
Black, William. The Beautiful Wretch. 90 cts. 
Black, William. White Wings. 90 cts. 
Eliot, Annie. White Birches. $1.25. 
Pool, Maria L. Katharine North. $1.25. 
Wilkins, Mary E. Giles Corey, Yeoman. 50 cts. 
Tamura, Naomi. The Japanese Bride 50 cts. 
Bangs, ag Kendrick. Coffee and Repartee. 59 cts. 
Fields, Mrs. James T. Whittier. 5octs. 


JOURNAL PRINTING HOUSE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Pingry, Rev. J. F. Short Talks on Proverbs. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Body, George, D.D. The Life of Love. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Lysaght, Sidney Royse. The Marplot. $1. 
James, Henry. The Real Thing, and Other Tales. §1. 
gotten: Ernest W._ Under Two Skies. $1.25. 
Littledale, Harold. Essays on Lord Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. $1.25. 
Fowler, W. Warde. The City-State of the Greeks and Romans. $1.19 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 


: Snyder, Rev. P. M. Firstfruits. 25 cts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Roberts, R. D.. The Earth’s History. $1.50. 
Trenholm, W. L. The People’s Money. $1.50. 
Sarcey, Francisque. Recollections of Middle Life. Translated by Elisabeth 
L. Cary. $1.50. 
JOHN PD. WATTLES, PHILADELPHIA 
Trumbull, H. Clay. The Blood Covenant. $2. 
: THOMAS WHITTAKER. NEW YORK 
McKim, Randolph H. Christ and Modern Unbelief. §1. 
Mann, Cameron. The Comments atthe Cross. (Sermon.) 60 cts. 
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Correspondence 


Reformed Primaries 


“A. E. R.” asks us whether the system 
of reformed primaries, advocated by Mr. 
Charles Frederick Adams in our issue of 
March 11, has ever been tried or is likely 
to meet with favor from the politicians. It 
has not been tried, and is not likely to 
meet with favor from the politicians. It 
means that the people would nominate 
instead of the politicians, and the latter do 
not like to lose power any more than the 
best of us do. It appears that in Cleve- 
land, O., where the somewhat similar 
Crawford County system was tried by the 
Republicans, with the result of getting 
12,000 out of 15,000 Republican voters to 
the polls, the politicians have taken advan 
tage of a Republican defeat to abolish this 
system, on the plea that Democrats took 
part in the primaries and helped nominate 
a man who could not be elected. Un- 
doubtedly such nominations do occur 
under this system, the mass of voters in 
the party preferring a man who will not 
have the support of the “ floaters.” We 
have received from Cleveland the follow- 
ing letter: 3 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
It is evident from your allusion to the 
successful working of the Crawford 
County plan in this city that you have not 
as yet been informed of its abolition by 
the Republican Central Committee. It 
was abolished because it was so successful 
in getting the people out to the primaries. 
The street railroads, the gas companies, 
and municipal jobbers in general—in short, 
the parties who pull the wires in both po- 
litical 
could not manipulate it so as to be certain 
of having their tools in high places; so, 
through their tools on the Republican 
Central Committee, they abolished the 
plan. By the way, the part taken by these 
corporations enjoying franchises in ma- 
nipulating politics in their interest, in organ- 
izing the disreputable and venal vote in 
their private interest by means of the 
saloon, the gambling-hell, and the dive, so 
‘that no man not in their interest can, ex- 
cept under the rarest circumstances, re- 
ceive a nomination in either party, is the 
strongest argument in favor of municipali- 
zation of these great public necessities. 


The New England Lyceum 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The cat and dog I let loose in my aiti- 
cle on winter farm life in your Midwinter 
Number have plainly disturbed the peace 
of various of your readers. As I had them 
in mind, they were the most gentle and 
inoffensive creatures imaginable, and at 
the school-house they were not only amus- 
ing but instructive. 

What I meant should be inferred was 
this—that in our-lyceums the chief object, 
if not the only one, is usually the hav- 
ing a lot of fur. A few decades ago 
lyceums were much more general and, I 
think, more serious. No doubt there are 


in certain places survivals of these, but I 
believe the other kind is the rule. 

The object in debate is not now cul- 
ture, or display of one’s power as an 
orator, or the solution of great questions, 
but amusement. The other things are 


organizations—found that they — 


left to take care of themselves, and they 
come in incidentally. 

Other questions of like tenor which 
have won favor are, ‘“ Which is the most 
useful animal, the cow or the horse?’ 
‘Which is the most destructive element, 
fire or water?” ‘* Which does it cost the 
most to dress, a man or a woman?” 

Perhaps these are not to be numbered 
with the things that make the world go 
round, but they do stir thought and fur- 
nish not a little healthful amusement. In. 
deed, I am rather fond of my cat and dog, 
and do not like to see these metaphorical 
bootjacks thrown at them. 

CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


Prophecies or Coincidences ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
I.—FROM * THE VISION OF NAHUM THE 
ELKOSHITE.”’ 


“The chariots rage in the sireets; 
they jostle one against another in the broad 
ways; the appearance: of them is like 
torches ; they run like the lightnings.” 


I1.—THE IMPUDENCE OF STEAM. 


Over the billows and over the brine, 
Over the waters to Palestine. 
Am I awake, or do I dream? 
Over the ocean to Syria by steam! 
My say is sooth ; by this right hand, 
A steamer brave 
Is on the the wave, 
Bound positively for the Holy Land! 
Geoffrey of Boulogne, and thou 
RICHARD, Lion-hearted King, 
Candidly inform us now, 
Did you ever? 
No, you never 
Could have fancied such a thing. 
Never such vociferations 
Entered your imaginations 
Astheensuing: 
‘** Ease her—stop her !”’ 
‘** Any gentleman for Joppa?”’ 
‘**?Mascus! ’Mascus !—Tickets, pl-ase, sir !”’ 
Tyre or Sidon?” ** Stop her—Ease her 
Jerusalem! ’lem! ’lem! Shur! shur!’ 
‘* Do you-go on to Egypt, sir ?” 
** Captain, is this the land of Pharaoh ?’’ 
‘* Now, look alive there ? Who’s for Cairo?”’ 
** Back her !””?—** Stand clear, I say—old file !’’ 
‘* What gent or lady’s for the Nile? 
Or Pyramids? Thebes! Thebes, sir !’’ ‘‘ Steady !”’ 
Now—where’s the party for Engedi ?”’ 
Pilgrims holy, red cross knights, 
Had yee’er the least idea, 
Even in your wildest flights, 
Of a steam trip to Judea? 
What next marvel Time will show 
It is difficult to say. 
’Bus, perhaps, to Jericho ; 
Only sixpence ail the way. 
Cabs in Solyma may fly— 
Tis a not unlikely tale— 
And from Dan the tourist hie 
Unto Beersheba by “ rail.’’ 
— Lnomas Hood, 1842. 


111. 
- The present is a kind of “ Columbus 
year ” for Palestine, and, in commemora- 
tion of the opening of the railroad in the 
Holy Land, an ex ra flag might be dis- 
played at the great Chicago Exposition. 


During the month of August (1892), 


tens of thousands of people, for the first 
time in their lives, have seen a railroad 
and a train of cars. They have had a 
revelation, and, in the great city as well 
as in the dirtiest village of the land, won- 
der is at its height. The excitement can 
hardly be realized by the inhabitants of 
other countries, to whom railroads per- 
fected by the highest engineering skill 
and with lavish expense are objects as 
familiar and common as a daily news- 
paper. We forget that, not so very long 
ago, in our Own country we had only 
bridle paths and scarcely a yearly post, 
while railways and steamboats had not 
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ever been dreamed of. Let all the world 
rejoice if this medizval country is experi- 
encing a sensation which it can hardly 
comprehend. The s‘gnificance of this 
event is not that fifty-three miles of rail- 
way have been built, or that the capital 
and the seaport have been united by iron 
rails; it is that this has been done in 
Turkey, which has always, by all the 
prejudice and force of its religion, by all 
the arts of its diplomacy, and by every 
other means at its command, done all in 
its power to keep out Western civilization. 
It is, therefore, a well aimed spear-thrust 
in the side of this old despotic, backward: 
looking government, and may foretoken 
for it cither the dawn of health or the 
shadows of inevitable death —From 
“ The Jaffa and Jerusalem Railway” by 


‘Selah Merrill, United States Consul, in 


the March *: Scribner.” * 


—Professor E. E. Barnard, of the Lick 
Observatory, often, it is said, devotes twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four to work at 
the telescope and in the computing-room 
during clear weather. | 


Purify 
Your Blood 


At the coming of spring the blood should be puri- 
fied, as impurities which have been accumulating for 
months, or even years, are liable to manifest them- 
selves and sertously affect the health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is undoub‘edly the best bleod purifier. 
It exp-ls every taint of :mpurity, drives out scrofu- 
lous humors and germs of disease, and gives to the 
blood the quality and tone essential to good health. 


HOOD’S saris CURES 


parilla 


** Every spring for yecrs I have made it a practice 
to take from three to five bottles of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
tilla. because I know it purifies the blood and thor- 
oughly cleanses the system of allimpurities.”” W.H. 
LAWRENCE, Editor Agricultural Epitomist, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


HOOD’S PILLS act easily, yet promptly and 


| efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


,aformation and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Black Hills, S. D., A Drive through. Compliments 
of the ** Northwestern Line.’’ 

Colorado. Sights and Scenes for the Tourist. Issued 
by the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Lake Keuka, N. Y. Its Approaches, Surroundings, 
and Attractions. Issued by the Bath and Ham- 
mondsport Railroad. 

Portland, Oregon, A Description of, and the Pacific 
Northwest. Issued by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. | \ 

‘Tour. Europe, the Nile, and the Mediterranean. 
Fourteen months of travel by rail, boat, and 
coach. Leave New York about September 1o. 
Under the direction of Channing Ellery, New 
York. 

Tour, European. Fifth Private Party under the 
personal direction of the Rev. H. A. Todd, visit- 
ing England, France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Switzerland. 

Virginia Beach. A Description of the most delight- 
tul Winter Resort on the Atlantic Coast. Issued 
by the Norfolk, Albemarle, and Atlantic Rail- 
road. 


The World’s Fair 


The Michigan Central is the only line from the 
East running directly by and in full view of Niagara 
Falls and the World's Fair. Illustrated descriptive 
folders in English, French, or German will be sent 
upon application toO. W. Ruggles, General Passen- 
ger icket Agent, Chicago. 


Foreign Hotels 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, l, Austria, 1,900 feet 


above the sea, with dry, bracing c te. 
HOTEL TIRO 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; su cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Ex ns made. 
m care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on 

ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


RESORTS 
California | 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent o 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


New Hampshire 


N enchanting view of mountains and 
lakes surprises and delights the eyes 
of those who visit the Asquam House 
at Holderness—*‘ the most unique 
and interesting section in the White 
Mountains.” Mr. LEON H. CILLEy, 
at The Langham, Boston, will be 

glad to give particulars about Holderness. 


New Jersey 


ATANTIC HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. Open all the year. First class in alll appoint- 
ments; terms Virginia Ave. Col.J.M. Clark. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Valley. cent 
stene Yr an ustra 
sent on application toc. T. HEDGE, 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 
Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 


scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, an o Alto sent 
GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent o 
commune E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


on request. 


TOURS 


myo THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
—A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Denmark and an 
experienced tourist and linguist. Cost of tour, $7 Hy . 
Length, 13 weeks. Party leaves New York June 24th. For 
itineraries, etc., with leader’s European address, address 
Miss Crosthwaite, Nat’] Bureau ot Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 


py POTTER'S TOURS TO EUROPE 


FOURTEENTH SEASON - 
The Best in plan; most select in membership; uxap- 
oachable in ae | and hotel arrangements. Parties 
eave May 13. June 28, and July 8. : 
THE OLD WORLD (120 pages), with programs, 
upon application. 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


Europe, the Nile,and Mediterranean 


Fourteen Months of Travel by Rail, Boat, and Coach. 
A small party is being organized for an extended tour as 
above, tv leave New York about Sept. 10, of this year. 
The journey will be made under the most favorable _con- 
-ditions. For details address Mr. CHANNING ELLERY, 
228 West 38th St., New York City 


HOLY LAND, WORLD’S FAIR.— 
Select parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest 

ocean berths. Send for ‘* Tourist Gazette.’’ 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 


TOURS”EUROPE 


Sailing July and Aug.; $275 upwards. Send for itine- 
raries. EDWIN JONES, 462 Pena Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
FALL TOUR to EGYPT and HOLY LAND 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


n Europe. Fifth season. Small party sails from New 
ork May 3. Address ‘ 
Mr. E, C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


$500—Two Months’ Excursion 
to EUROPE 


Visiting Italy, Switzerland, France, England 


Organized by Miss Mayer, of the American Church 
Institute, Paris, Frarce; Rev A. C. Mayer, Principat: 
under contract with Henry Gaze & Sons, Managers of 
Tours and Excursions, New York, London, Paris, etc., to 
leave New York by North German Lloyd steamship 
Karser Wilhelm IT. (Mediterranean Service), on Saturday, 

pril 8, 1893. Send for Itmerary. Address 

Miss MAYER, 917 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Good Boarding-House: certral location; terms mode- 


rate. 24 Torrington Square, W. C. 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


the FJOTEL 


AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PZROWN- PALACE H{oTEL 


AMERICAN PLAN 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Florida 


“ WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
FLO PENINSULA is a 


eap! 
tells all about it. Samples FREE. rite. 
O. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida 


Illinois 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont 
most to spend the winter. novel 
e—parior on top of house, overloo i 
Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiext Ra Aon 
ing in the world. Send for descriptiveipamphlet to Recre- 


n Department of Christian Union or 
C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


THE 8T. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(HZ aropean Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE, 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. nd for illustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


DELAWARE CITY HOUSE 


Newly furnished; fine appointments: terms _reason- 
in Ave., haath. S. E. BRADWAY. 


Mary Lhe HLK’TON 


Modern conveniences; terms reasonable. 
Kentucky Ave., near beach. Mrs. E. WILE. 


THE EMERSON 
Aves near beach. YOUNG, Prop. 


THE IRVINGTON 47 


On the Beach; steam heat; elevator; music; smoking 
and billiard rooms; filtered water. Send for circular. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


THE REVERE 


Refurnished and improved; open all the year; full 
ocean view. Park Avenue. James M. Moore, Prop. 


SAN MARCOS. 5. 


Elegant and modern; steam heat; elevator; piazzas 
under glass. $2.50 and $3 a day. 


VI CTORI A South Carolina Avenue, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Open all the year. Hot and cold sea water baths. Good 

ocean view. | M. WILLIAMS. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


“AN 


WAVERLY 


E 


Has all the modern improvements. Sea water 
Baths on each floor. Perfect drainage, etc. 
L. T. BRYANT. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


LEASANT ROOMS, with or without board, in 
private family, for gentleman, near club-house. Ad- 
dress **HOME,”’ care Letter Carrier No. 1, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


New York 


TO LET—An Entire 


Adirondack Lake 


Three miles long. with completely equipped camp—dwell- 
ing. Glrmnltory. guides’ house, boat-house with boats, 
well-filled ice-house, storehouses, docks, and_ garden: 
charmingly and centrally situated. Address BLAIR & 
RUDD, Lawyers, 102 Broadway, New York. 


BRENTWOOD 
AMONG THE PINES 
The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and **AUSTRAL”’ 

will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 

and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 

elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 4: 

miles; time, 14% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 
For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE 

180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


= 
4 
| | 
| 
| 
A 
| 
ship of high. healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, 
free of marsh, filled with Northern people. No ne- 
grees. no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, 
emons, and oranges grow best, and fresh vaueenuees 
are gathered all winter. Homes sold on installments 
| 
| 
| 
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Summer Trip 


Many of our feaders in the Eastern States will go to the World’s Fair this summer. 
While in the West, why not visit some of its leading resorts—see the Yellowstone, the 
Yosemite, the Grand Canon of the Colorado, Hot Springs, S. D., Helena, Mont., or take 
a trip to Alaska, the Great Salt Lake, or go to Banff, visit the resorts of Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn., Excelsior Springs, Mo., Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak and Manitou, the California 
mountain summer resorts, picturesque Mackinac and the various Michigan resorts, or the 
Lake resorts of Wisconsin? Wewill gladly send you full printed information in regard to 
these resorts or any others, with the ways of reaching them via any point, and help you lay 
out any tour or route you may think of taking. Write, asking for what you want. Address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW VORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 


supervision o rs. 
Cooking Schoo 
n line D..L & W. R.R., between New York and 


Buffa!'o. 


Open all the year. 
address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A ponies resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric , steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial appliances. New Turkish and Russian 
Baths never surpassed ia Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for i'lustrated circular. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


O RENT —Part of a house cenveniertly located at 

Milford, Conn., two hours from New York ‘lerms 
For particulars address H. N. M., No. 3,652, 
pion. 


moderate. | 
care Christian 


1: is proposed to establish in the Adiron- 


dacks a camp for girls during six weeks of 
B the summer. The camp will be beauti- 
fully situated on Keene Heights, within a few 
minutes’ walk of St. Hubert’s Inn. The terms 
_ will be one hundred dollars for the six weeks. 
For further particulars address Miss RuvutTz- 
REES, Wallingford, Conn., or Miss JOSEFHINE 
NEWTON, 135 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


For Sale or Rent at 
Watch Hill, R. 1. 


_ A very desirable and centrally located summer home, com- 
Pistely turn'she ‘or further information apply to Mrs. 
EO. G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St., H 7 


TRAVEL 
Hamburg American 


PACKET COMPANY ° « 
Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 
screw Express Steamers. ‘The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrowding. 
Number of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 

_ Express Service to Southampton, London, 
and Hamburg by the magnificent twin-screw Steam- 
ships of 13-16,000 horse-power. Spring sailings: 
Normannia, Mar. 30, 4 P.M. | A. Victoria, Apr. 20, 9 A.M. 
Columbia, Apr. 13, 3 P.M. | Normannia, Apr. 27, 3 P.M. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN Packet Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


About a Great Country 


Something about Farms, Stock Ranches, Timber 
Lands, Precious Metals, Iron, Coal, Building Ston 
Water Power, Hunting and Fishing Resorts, an 
Business Chances in Growing Towns and Cities 
along the new and short trans-continental line of the 
G.eat Northern Railway, in publications sent free by 
¥.1. WHITNEY, G. P.& T.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


ord, Conn. 


On Lake Chautauqua, 1,400 Feet Above Sea-Level. Now Open. 


For Treatment of General Diseases, those of Throat, Lungs, and Nervous System, 


including the use of Narcotics. Report of Medical Commission showing most remarkable 
results known io treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application. Stay of two 
weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment. 

Address STERLINGCWORTH SANITARIUM, 


§ Chautauqua Co. Nat’l Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. Lock Box 130 
REFERENCES: | Geum City Bank, Buffalo, we Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 


European Plan. 
IN THE 


PROHIBITION 
DISTRICT 


Elegant restaurant in 
connection. Moderate 
prices. Situated ia the 
choicest residence por- 
tion of Chicago, midway 
between the Fair Grounds 
andthe City. Near Ele- 
vated Road, Steam and 
Cable Cars. 20 minutes’ 

-ride to either fair or 
- down-town. This ele- 
gant, new Hotel has 108 choice rooms with every convenience. A delightful spot for your 
World's Fair Visit. Rooms en suite or single, $1.00 per day and upwards for each person. 
Write at once for diagram of rooms and terms. : 
Address HOTEL VERNON, 4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| 


PT 


PEABODY & HOUGHTELING, Mortgage Bankers, 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
REFERENCES: Mr. J. H. PICKRELL, Sec’y of Short-Horn Breeders’ Ass’n, All of Chicago. 
JENNINGS TRustT Co., 


“IT had a severe case of Sciatica, and for nearly 
two years L was scarcely able to walk. I went to Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo,, and remained two weeks; drank 
freely of the waters, especially that of the REGENT 
SPRING, and was cured. I am to-day as well a man 
as I ever was in my life.’’ (Signed) Jno. T. BucHANAN, Principal Kansas 


City High School. Write for illustrated | . . 
pamphlet descriptive of Excelsior Spr Ings 
ie Missouri 


Sciatic 
Rheumatism 


—capacity 500 guests. One of the 
most charming all-year-round resorts in 
America. Address Excelsior Springs 


(For other advertisements in this department see following page.) 


Personal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. | 
klegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asphalt roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires. electric 
bells, safety elevator, teleeraph, telephone. Cuisine under Re | 
A 
or illu trated circular, etc., & 
SSS 
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TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


I 
South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 
Through Sleeping-Car Lines - all Principal Points 
an 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


Fast and commodious steamships between Port Tampa 
Rey ost. and Havana Port Tampa and 
Mobile (weekly), Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine 
Island), Punta Rassa, Fort Myers, and poirts on the 
Caloosahatchee River and resorts of the Gulf Coast (semi- 
weekly); Port Tamra and Manatee River, daily (except 
Sunday). Excursions to Jamaica during the 
winter season. | 

The Canada Atlantic Company’s S. S. HALIFAx, under 
the management of Tue PLANT System, will make 
three excursions from Port Tampa, Florida, to Kings- 
ton, Fr amaica, giving a day at Nassau en route, three days 
amaica, otel accommodation, carriage 

ves, etc. 

Next trip Steamer Halifax leaves Port Tampa, Florida, 
Wednesday, March !st. Thirdand last tnp, Tues- 
day, March 14th. 

THE THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS owned 

o 0 are under the géneral management o 
Mr. J. H. KING. “eee 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa 
Described by a prominent writer as ‘‘a modern wonder 
of the world.”’ 

Magnificent in its complete furnishings and surround- 
ings. Now open. ; 


THE INN—PORT TAMPA 


On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A unigue 
structure, richly furnished and complete in every detail of 
service. Facilities for midwinter bathing and boating. 

OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 


Winter Park 
Appointments i urpassed. 
ents, service, and cuisine uns 
Special rates for two weeks or longer. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


and other information apply to Hotei 
ass. 


For circulars 
Managers, or to W. M. DAVIDSON, Gen. Pa 
D. H East’n Agt York. 
. D. HASHAGEN, = 
ROBLIN, Trav. “A. First. Floor 


&.t.ROUSH. Deg 


>) 


Very important changes have | 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route, 
Curicaco, 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 
postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 
etching of New York’s newest 
and most beautiful bridge. 


WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 


and Rest with Comfort and Quiet at 
the Empire State 
Hotel 


7745 CottageGrove 
Avenue, 
=—— N.E. Cor. Seventy-Eighth 
Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


: Superior accommodations for families at One Dollar 
| per day for each re son. Ilfotel will open for business 

on May 1,1893. Rooms and Suites can be engaged now 
by addressing Empire State Hotel Co. Business office, 309 The Inter-Ocean Building, Chicago. 


« 


: A house whose guests come back again 
and again,—a home. 
HALFONTE Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
ate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ouse ; quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 
these are what such a seaside home as THE CHALFONTE gives. : 
A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on pe sage” It will 


THE 


help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


WHEEL 
California SOF WEAR +% 
The most comfortable way to 3 That grows old beautifully— 
and is very, very old before it 
way of @ is aged — The Hartford Bicy- @ 
Chicago and the SANTA FE @ cle is built on honor — Cata-% 
@ logue free for a postal —Hart- @ 
& @ ford Cycle Co., Hartford,Conn. 


Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal-— 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 


MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. - 
CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


Containing their Improved Method of Stringing, 
the greatest improvement in half a century. 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN | 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is the most per- 
fect instrument ot its class. Catalogues free. 


San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


p 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor.: 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL: 
Stove Polish in the World. ? 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE: 


Henry Clay | 
Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for ‘* Describe it ?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., : 
423 Broome St., N. Y. : 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE How 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
.-. cog { Buys a $65. 00 Improved Oxford Singer 
=: Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
PH finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
} with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
ma FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 5 years. Buy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
t. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 

ED MFG. €8., Dept. 251, CHICAGO, 


| Sleep, Eat 
| Can Sleep, Eat, 
4 
= e 2 
i 
& 
ij 
| 
| 
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| =THE MODERN 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
known in 


Oldest 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut 
ConngEcTicurT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL ‘FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
500. 18th for a bor My Ly so-page circular cular toe wnat 
— on means f of character 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburbs). 
Wes SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for study he health. 


ry 
T to $600. N 
£590 to $600. simited, Circulars with 


ConngcTicuT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Pune. 
bed Courses of Stud 


and ve Study, Pre- 
Early necessary. 
ConneEcTICUT, Stamford. 


Iss LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 
nesday in row sent on application 
Miss Miss EYWOOD. 


Illinois 


Inuinors, Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and Children. For er ad 
dress THE LORING SCHOO 

2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HILLs. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Address Mrs. A. KIPLING, 
Brevoort School, 446 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
Iss 


Successo 
HOME AND DAY Miss OO FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Natick. 
schoo ns Se 2 oro re 
ration for and other col women. | Reler. 
ellesley College; 


application. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. +} Principals. 


Miss FLORENCE BIGELow, M 
New York 


New York, Albany, Washington Ave. 
ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
ing and Day School. Three conrses of study. 
Certificate enters at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
: home life refined. heaithful.« hristian. For cata- 
fogue address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
re 

‘vidual 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, 
Sciences. Native teachers in ern ages 
nasium, Resident students. Mary B. HITON, A. 3 
and Lois A. BanGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


paratory and Primary Departments. Indi 
Special attention to college prepara- 
Mathematics, and 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the | 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Mss GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. g411oand 

Most delightful location in Phila. 13th 


S t. 
French, Music, and ge 


year one 2oth, 1893. 
"Chee 
on application. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material,\but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As ‘a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same itime we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Sto New Y ie City. 
Postal Telegraph Buildi . New York City 
Mail and Express, New City. 


New York Ti New Yor City. 
Holland House, New York City. 
Brooklyn Savings ooklyn, N. Xs. 
Public School No. Brookl Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brookl i 
Hotel St. Brooklyn, kiyn, N. ¥ 
ew Store of Liebmann Bros., Broo o Me 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 
Residence of E. J. Hingston Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Chur Buffalo, N. ¥ 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
arker, Rose oung o Ne 
Y. M. C. A. Building Rochester, N. Y. 
German Baptist Sn on, Rochester, N. Y. 
Homeopathic Hospita R N.Y. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N 
Cornell University Buildings, weve N. Y. 
Salt’s Wester Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. 
s Western Ho i 
Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Deets of the New York Central and Hudson River 
R. at Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


W. New Brighton, N. Y. in 
ew Penn. ity, 
Laurel in the Pines,” House, Long 
New Bowdoin Square Theater, Mass. 
Opera House Block, 
Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 


Mass. 
Downing Street Schoo 


ixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


.R., Altoona, 
erstown, Pa. 


-Office, Williamspost, 


Scranton, Pa. 
Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
paling, University, Providence, R.L 
Hospital! Trust C o., Providence, R. 
all School, Balti =~ Md. 

of Mr. Evans, Md. 
State nilding, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


Albright Staamectel ibrary, Scranto n, Pa. 


Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


First N odondl Bank, Coo 
and 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all nfeans insést upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 


and ceilings. 


The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upen 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with e 


list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y.- 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


“TIFFANY: GLASS: &- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS:WORKERS DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL, 


-*~DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS: 


333° 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 


book of 172 pages, containing beauti- 
ful plates painted from nature, 
and describing THE VERY BEST 


Farm for189 


that has ever been issued. It is a handsome 


is THE 
BEST 


A postal will bring 
you the book. It 


will pay you well. 


There’s no risk in planting Burpee’s Seeds, for they’re sure to 


475 and 477 N. Fifth 8 


476 and 478 York Avenue. 


-ATLEE BURPEE & CO, Philadciphia,P OW 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 


Send for postage 100 samples, deduct it when 
i from 2c. to 10¢. a ro 
By, Sis High Sto Providence, R. I. 


Established 1827 
Correspondence Invited, 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Uuguesne i heate ittsDurgn, Fa. 
ae ee National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T 
S 


Constable 
Cotton 


Dress Fabrics 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
| Celebrated 


Printed Organdies, 
Mulls, Nainsooks, 
Plain and Piineed Batistes, 
Printed Plumetes. 


Scotch Zephyrs. 
D. & J. ANDERSON’S 
well-known make and unrivaled quality, 
Plain, Stripes, and Checks. 


New and choice combinations. 


Fancy Crepes ana Crepons 


Summer Silk Fabrics 


Printed Corahs, India Pongees, 
China Shirting Silks. 


Summer Silks 
Glacé, Chiné, ana Striped Taffetas 
Rongeants 


HK 19th st. 


New York 


Beat for Health, Eco- ff 
nomy and Beauty. [| 
BUTTONS at front in- 
of CLASPS. 
RinG BUCELE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten But- 
tons—won't pull of. f 
Cord - Button 
Holes--won't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIELD &€0. 
West’n Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated 
circular to 


FERRIS BROS. New York. 


For Sale by ALL LEADINC RETAILERS. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY 


made with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces. 
assorted bright colors, 25c.; 5 packs. $1.00. Silk Plush 


Silk, 400. er on. “Lemarie’s Silk Mill Little Ferry, 


i / 


(OUR MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 
HAS UNSURPASSED FACILITIES | 
FoR HANDUNG YOUR ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ 
NEW YORK GOODS AT =— 
| NEW YORK PRICES 


bive us a [ral<+ 


\\ 


20" 


GUR (ATALOGUE 
Mailed free fo 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


(Q 


Novel Weaves 


IN 


| Spring Dress Goods 


All the various weaves in Dress Goods 
to be worn this Spring and Summer are 
now ready, large additions having been 
made from foreign imports during the 
past week. 

Ten new cases of Scotch Sackings— 
Mottled, Clouded, and Shot effects, woven 
of fancy colored threads—odd home spin- 
nings. 

Twelve cases of Best Bengaline, beauti- 
ful shaded effects ; rich tones of all the 
favorite Violets and Greens. 

Clan Plaid Bengalines barred with Satin. 
Snowflake Bengalines in extra glossy 
finish. | 

Bareges interwoven with silk; French 
Suitings in opalescent effects. Novelties 
in gay colors for Garden Party Dresses. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Send foritatonce Qupply is limifed 


CARPETS 


New Spring Styles 
direct from the looms of the leading manufacturers, 
arriving daily. 

Royal Wiltons, Axminsters, Moquettes, 
Wilton Velvets, Body and Tapestry 
Brussels, and Extra Super 
Ingrains (new weave). 


As to prices, we: can safely say that never in the 
history of the carpet trade have such low prices pre- 
vailed. It seems a wonder that such beautiful goods 
can be sold at so low a price; and when you see 
them you will agree with us. 


A SPECIAL LINE OF 


NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


AT A HALF-DOLLAR PER YARD. 


WHOLE CARPETS 


with borders. made from odd pieces and patterns we 
do not intend duplicating, in various sizes, suitable 
for all kinds of rooms, to close out quickly, 

AT REMNANT PRICES. 


Bring size of room. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'T 


Our importations consist of all the newest designs 
and colorings in 


FURNITURE COVERINGS and 
DRAPERIES 


and VELOUR CURTAINS 
in great variety. 


FURNITURE 


Also LACE, 


__ Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering) at 


| 


popular prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 
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A Family Paper 


oll 


Livery Size. 
Ready-made Sheet, Pillow 


_ and Bolster Cases, made in the 
very best manner, and sold for 


less than the price of the muslin. | 


Lockwood Sheets, < 
90X93 1-2, 64 cts. 


42x36, 13 cts, 
45x38 1-2, 16 cts, 
54X40 I-2, 21 Cts, 


72X93 1-2, 61 cts, 


Pillow Cases, 


Utica Sheets,. 


4 goxgg, 78 cts. 

45x36, 18 cts. 
54X38 Ie2, 2114 
} 72X93 I-2, 78 cts, 


Pillow Cases, 


Wamsutta 81x93 1-2, 85 cts. 


I-2, gi Cts. 


42X38 I-2, 17 Cts, | 


Pillow Cases, < 45x38 1-2, 19 Cts. 


54X40 I-2, 25 Cts. 


65X93 1-2, 65 cts. 
72X93 I-2, 78 cts, 


New Bedford Sh’ts 
I-2, gI Cts. 


42X38 1-2, 17 Cts, 
Pillow Cases, < 50x38 1-2, 22 Cts. 
54X38 1-2, 23 cts. 


Prices of other = in pro- 
portion. 


All Pillow Cases made with 2-inch hem. All 
Bolster Cases made with 2-inch hem each end. 
Sheets cut 9344 inches or less are made with 2-inch 
hem top and 1-inch hem bottom. Sheets cut longer 
are made with 3-inch hem top and 1-inch hem 
bottom, ends finished by hand. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St., N. . 


63x90, 46 45 Cts. | 
72X99, 54 Cts, . 


81X99, 71 Cts. 


Ladies’ Cloth Top 
French Kid 


utton Shoes. 


Strictly 
Hand 


“a ~< 
/ x 
¥ 
8 
woe 
‘ 
1 
+t, 
’ 


Spanish Arch 
and Common 


Sense 
Styles. 


All prepaid pardlinaets delivered free, 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
DEAFMS NESS, AHEAD NOISES CURED 


ealy by F. Hiscox, Write for REE 


BEST&CO 


Children’s 
Fashions 


Of to-day. 


From 4 to 8 years. 


Fine Cashmere Guimp Dress—ruffies of Cashmere embroidered in contrasting colors formsa Jacket— 
sleeves finished with same. Colors, Red, Brown, Old Rose, Navy Blue and light Spring shades. Prices 4 
years, $5.00, 8 years $6.30. intermediate sizes in proportion. 


Same style in fine Gingham—full bias ruffles edged with feather banding. Prices 4 years, $2.65, 8 years 


$3.35, intermediate sizes in proportion. 


An inspection of our new styles will show what 
the children are going to wear this season. 


When it is not convenient to visit our store we send Catalogues of Babies’ wear and 
description of everything required for Boys and Girls from Hats to Shoes. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


SMITH 
Moquette 
Carpets 


The most artistic low- 
priced pile fabric carpeting 


of Guaranteed Durability in| 
the market. | 


We offer for the Spring 
Trade a larger assortment 
of patterns than ever before, 
and 


At the Price of a 
Good Brussels. 


W.&J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY 
18th and roth Streets, 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Daily at 2 and 8 P.M. 


Doors open an hour earlier for an inspection of the 
menageries, illusions, ponies, seapante, camels, 
and queer ani 


A FAIRYLAND FOR CHILDREN! 


BARNUM and BAILEY 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


Together with 
-IMRE KIRALFY’S SUBLIME SPECTACLE 


COLUMBUS 


AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
100 Circus Acts by 100 Performers 
1,200 People in the Spectacle. 


. Admission to all, 50 cent 
open for-sale’ of sxivancs 208 


Better than Whalebone. 


_ Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
wei. soldat the same 
Price. 
Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 
Fanita, fine 
coutil, $4.0. 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444, fine satteen, 
$1.35 ; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for: stout figures, $1.25. 
For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The best time to buy 
undoubtedly is 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual. 


E. 0. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
oe BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Walnut St Philadelphia. 
177 Tremont St., 
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Financial 


The active money market of last week 
extended over into the week just past and 
kept the markets for securities feverish and 
unsettled until near the close. It became 
evident, however, before the end of the 
week that for the time being the money 
stringency had nearly spent its course. The 
high rates, ruling as they had for nearly or 
quite two weeks, had to a certain extent 
worked their own remedy. The drift of 
money to the interior banks, which in two 
weeks had depleted the deposits of the city 
banks from twenty to twenty-five millions, 
began to relax. The feeling of vague dis- 
trust over the Treasury situation, which 
more than anything else had prompted the 
extraordinary drafts to the country, began 
to subside as the foolishness of it dawned 
upon the minds of business men, and the 
change came in a diminished demand, 
which finally resulted in a virtual cessation 
of the movement. Later in the week 
a slow return movement set in, and, un- 
questionably, toward the close, money was 
being returned to the city depositories. 
In the meantime the high rates had 
attracted a good deal of near-by money 
and also funds from the Canada banks, 
until quite a flow towards our central mar- 
ket had served to supply the scarcity, and 
finally before Saturday brought the rates 
down to 5 per cent. or lower. High 
money, as we have before said, has had its 
compensations; it has checked specula- 
tion in products and cereals and has pre- 
vented the outflow of gold, which, in addi- 
tion to being a natural movement at this 
season, has been especially stimulated by the 
extraordinary demand of Austria; but we 
anticipate that on the latter account, if not in 
the course of trade, gold shipments may be 
resumed the coming week; if so, it will serve 
to produce higher rates again in money, 
which in turn will again check the outflow. 
It will be seen that Wall Street is between 
two fires; it must either submit to money 
stringency or to gold shipments. The ef- 
fect of this activity in money is quite far- 
reaching, for it has made a scarcity in the 
central banks East and West, and thereby 
curtailed the negotiation of mercantile 
paper; the merchants are thus feeling it 
in every direction, as well as Wall Street. 
Let it stay long enough and spread far 
enough, and it may become an experience- 
teacher of the most practical sort, showing 
these free-coinage silver men, on their own 
ground, that there is peril in advocating 
and pressing dangerous theories antago- 
nistic to sound financial principles, for it is 
due to this cheap money agitation that this 
feeling of distrust is with us, working its 
inevitable contraction by calling home cur- 
rency and capital from doing their legitimate 
work through fear of possible disaster. 

The Reading receivers have made their 
report of the condition in which they 
found the company when they took pos- 
session, showing floating liabilities of over 
$18,000,000 and assets of about $15,500,- 
000, besides the securities that are be- 
hind the collateral loans. The adverse 
balance, not counting the treasury secur- 
ities of the company, is about $2,700,000 ; 
but if the accounts were cleared off with 
this adverse balance, there would be in the 
company’s treasury these collateral secur- 
ities, amounting, nominally, to about $14,- 
000,000. The report was considered not 
an unfavorable one, yet the total floating 
debt is so large that there is fear the re- 
-ceivers may have to issue some receivers’ 
certificates with which to tide over settle- 
ments. Yet this would probably only 
be issuing one evidence of debt for another, 


and ought not to be regarded as of 
any great significance. The opposition 
to the McLeod administration of the re- 
ceivership is growing in certain quarters. 
Yet there is a feeling among those who 
know him best that Mr. McLeod is a very 
able man, and is doing his best to un- 
ravel the complication. He is now Presi- 
dent of the Boston and Maine and of the 
New York and New England Railways, 
having been elected to the presidency of 
the latter company during the past week. 
He says himself that his plans for Read- 
ing have not changed, and intimates at 
the same time that the Reading receiver- 
ship was forced by other parties. There 
has been but little change in the quota. 
tions for Reading shares or bonds during 
the week, and they may be called steady 
and quiet. The general stock market, 
with the easing in money rates on Friday, 
improved, and continued the improvement 
to the close, so that general prices are 
nearly or quite up to those of a week ago, 
while having passed through quite a severe 
decline during the week. 

Railway earnings are generally good, 
though the reports are various from the 
different sections, showing the adverse 
effects of the storms in the Northwest. 
The preliminary report of the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington indicates a very 
heavy decline in merchandise exports for 
February and a large increase in imports. 
The February statement of last year 
showed in favor of exports some $21,500,- 
000, while this year for the month it 
promises to exhibit a balance of about 
$17,000,000 against us. 4 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, 210,600 
Legal tenders, decrease .........++. 294,400 
Deposits, decrease. 5,248,200 
Reserve, 1,395,850 


This gives the banks about $6,000,000 sur- 
plus reserve at the close of the week. The 
rates were 2 to 3 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
- ': 308 & 310 
. Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


$500,000 00 


2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 
$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H, MONTGOMERY, President. 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Se 


M. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 
H (ME Savings 3 Loan 
ASSOCIATION 


of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 
OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND 
NO DISSATISFIED ONES 

WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The —" of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Book on 
Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 
your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com- 
pany lall the power of Trust Companies under 
the New York Banking Laws; acts as ‘ 
porations, firms, and indivi as Executor or Admi 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depository of trust funds. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: = 

Samuel D. B A 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Hav pare. 

Gris en 
) mers Hayes, H. McK. Twombl 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred’k W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


Gnited States 
Stlorigage Go. 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, ~ ~ $2,000,000 
Surplus, 500,000 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues Debenture Bonds; Receives Deposits 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily 
balances; Issues Certificates of Deposit; Acts 
as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent; Pays 
Coupons; Executes all trusts. 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-President 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL ..Assistant Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT .......... Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock 
William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis ay, 
William P. Dixon, ‘heodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
heo. A, Havemeyer, Robert 
Charles R. Henderson lwimn Packard, 
games . Hill, St. Paul, William W. Ric 
ardiner G. Hubbard, as. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. l, ames Timpson. 


WESTERN) 
MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERs, 
62 Cedar St., New York. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 percent. Gold Certificates, 


$x and up, 30 daysto 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 

ou o invest, write for par o 
Reviance Loan & Faver Co., Seattle, Wash. 


| 
SF 
CASH CAPITAL............... 

Reserve for Reinsurance and 
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A 
| Perfect 
Liquid Dentifrice. 


- Harmless as Pure Water. 


Fragrant as Sweet Flowers. 
Sample Vial Free. Price, 25c. _ 


E, W. Hoyt & Co., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Mass, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends 7 Per ent 


Invests in Central Real Estate 
in growing cities. 
Authorized Capital, $2,000,000 
Capital paidin, - - 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 


Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pamphlet. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Portland, Oregon, 


‘Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 

_ 8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest pi ge ag in GOLD, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
insure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
a permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M. LADD, PRES. BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
Six per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. 


The )Vjiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
#600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 

Offers © per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of rst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Cons. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Bl FREE 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
= NO MONEY NEEDED. 


sadv. to A. CURTIS & CO., 


Bits of Fun 


«“ You must have perseverance,” said the 
young physician’s friend. “ No,” was the 
reply, “ what I want is patients.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 


Wife (to her husband)—I say, my dear, 
how badly the tailor has put this button 
on your waistcoat! This is the fifth time 
I have had to sew it on again.—_ A musing 
Journal, 


Clergyman (examining a Sunday-school 
class)—Now, can any of you tell me what 
are sins of omission? Small Scholar— 
Please, sir, they’re sins you ought to have 
committed and haven’t.— 77#-Bits. 


A Maori whose requests for blankets 
had at last elicited a decided refusal 
from the missionary exclaimed, “ Kapai !” 
(good); “no more blankets, no more hal- 
lelujahs,” and thereupon returned to the 
faith of his fathers. No less humorous, 
though in another way, was the plea of a 
Maori in litigation for a piece of land. 
Being called on to tell the court on what 
proof he relied for his title, he pointed to 
his rival claimant and said simply, “I ate 
his father.” —7he Argonaut. 


A lady had been ill and under medical 
treatment for a long time. As she grew 
no better all the while, she became dis- 
trustful of her physician’s skill and did 
not wish to see him, and yet was not bold 
enough to tell him so. She communi- 
cated her state of mind to her maid. 
‘“ Lave ’im to me, mum; lave ’im to me!” 
said the girl. Byand by the doctor came 
to the door, and Bridget opened it about 
aninch. “Sorry, sir,” said she, “ but ye 
can’t come in the day, docthor!” “ Can’t 
come in? How’s that?” “The mis- 
thress do be too ill for to see ye the day, 
sir !” 


A well-known bishop, suffering from 
impaired vision, was recently holding a 
levee, and one by one his guests were 
being ushered into his reception-room. 
At length one arrived and said, “ How do 
you do, my lord? My mother wishes to 
be kindly remembered to you.” “Ah,” 
said the bishop, “ that is very good of her. 
And how is the dear old soul? Nothing 
like a good old mother! Be sure to take 
care of your old mother. Good-morning.” 
The bishop did not in the least know who 
his visitor was, and said to his footman, 
‘¢ Who was that?” The servant replied, 
“ The last gentleman who left your lord- 
ship’s reception is the Duke of Con- 
naught.” The “dear old soul ” was Queen 
Victoria xchange. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 


is shown in e uisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for and Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or ‘pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Qo. 


ATENT Lambskin-with- 
wool-on shoe-swob and 
book—How to Take Care of 


Leather —both free at the 

store. | 
Vacuum Leather Oil, 25c, 

and your money back if you 


want it. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


BUCCIES at Price 


CARTS & HARNESS 
To B --$37 e ut the 
$05 Phacton ..304|PRICES and 


‘ 
$30Team “ $12.50 pro t. 
Morgan Saddle$1.65) Catalogue Free. 


U. S. BUGGY & CARTCO. 
‘99 8. Lawrence St., Cincinnati, 0. 


3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. | 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 


We issue Trust Certificates 

tificates. On these certificates we pay, 6. per ‘cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually. The certificates are issued 
scinvestors way Large Returms tect’ The inter 
est is paid semi-annually during the term for which the 
subscription is made, and at the end of the term the prin- 


i , togeth ith its PRO RATA 
alf of t is re- if sent to us. 
turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
161 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


‘‘WHAT I EAT, THAT I AM.” 


GRANULA 


AN INCOMPARABLE FOOD 
DANSVILLE SANATORIUM, 
Being the life-giving principle of WHEAT. 
Fasily te by al, 
“A universal favorite wherever known.”’ 


Trial Package 36 cents, by mail post- 
paid. Send for our Pamphlet (free). 


GRANULA MFc.Co. 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


| | 
| 
| 
a 2 
| 
S75 $50 Road Wagon $25\competitors. 
Road Cart..$8.25| Buy of faec- 
Bugey Harness$3.85 tory and save 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Notes and Queries 


Are there more malesthan females in the United 


States? W. 
Bulletin 201 of the Census for 1890 
Says: 


The whole number of males in the United States 
in 1890 is 32,067,880, and the whole number of females 
30,554,370. For the United States as a whole, there- 
tore, there are for every 100,0co males 95,280 females 
in! In 1880 there were 96,544 females to every 
100,000 males. while in = there were 97,801 females 
to every 1co,000 males. The females exceed the males 
in 1890 to a greater extent than 5 per cent. in the 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. The greatest preponderance of females in 
1890 is found in the District of Columbia, or 110,242 
females to 100,000 males. In Massachusetts, the 
State having the next greatest excess of females over 
males in 1890, there were 105,840 femates to 100,000 
males, while in Rhode Island, the State showing the 
third largest excess of females over males, there were 
105,628 females to every 100,000 males. | 
_ The whole number of States and Territories where 
the females exceed the males in 1890 is 11, as against 17 
in 1880. All of the States and Territories showing an 
excess of females over males in 1890 are found ia the 
North Atlantic and South Atlantic divisions. In 
1880 there were five States and Territories in which 
the number of females was less than So per cent. of 
the males, namely, Idaho, Nevada yoming, Ari- 
zona, and Montana, while in 1890 there is no State 
or Territory where the females do not represent at 
least 50 per cent. of the males. In 1890 there are 11 
States and Territories, mainly in the Western divis- 
ion, in which the females represent from 50 to & 
per cent. of the males, as against 5 States and Terri- 
tories in 1880. For the remaining States and Terri- 
tories the temales represent over 80 per cent., but 
less than 100 per cent., of the males. 


1. Referring to your reply toa * Troubled Church 
Member ”’ (March 4), kindly tell me if the most ad- 
vanced Christian thought considers that the Bible 
substantiates the belief in a personal “ evil one,’’ or 
devil, whose only object is to tempt men to evil? 
Could an “all powerful” and “ all good’’ God 
create such a spirit? 2. Please tell me if Farrar’s 
** Life of Christ ”’ is reliable historically, and in its 
presentation of the events and incidents of Christ’s 
life ? K, 

1. Our previous statement is as mod- 
erate as belief in the Bible permits. We 
know, at any rate, that the evil is not a 
product of the Creator, but of the creature. 
The real difficulty is not in the greatness 
of evil (human or devilish), nor in the sort 
of being in whom its activity appears, but 
in the existence of any evil under God. 
Explain this and all else is simple. 2. We 
think so. 


1. Please name two best books on the question “‘ Is 
there a Future Life?’ 2. Where can I procure, and 
at what price, the following books: “ Parousia,” by 
Dr. Israel P. Warren; “‘ Parousia,” by Dr. I. Stewart 
Russel ? A. H. H. 


1. W. R. Alger’s “ Doctrine of a Future 
Life ;” E. H. Sears’s “ Athanasia; or, Fore- 
gleams of Immortality.” To which a val- 
ued friend would have us add, Epes Sar- 
gent’s “Scientific Basis of Spiritualsm.” 
2. Of T. Whittaker, Bible House, New 
York; the former costs about $2.50; the 
latter, by an English writer, will have to be 
imported, and will cost nearly or quite $3. 


1. What is generally regarded as the best critical 
commentary upon the whole Bible? Or the best 
critical commentaries upon its separate books ? 

QO. D. 
For the Old Testament, Keil and De- 
litzsch, 28 vols. For the New Testament, 
Meyer, 20 vols. Write to American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, Philadelphia, for 
their list of “The Best Books for a Pas- 
tor’s Working Library.” 


In the standards of doctrine of the Presbyterian 
Church, do we not find the doctrine expressed that 
at death the soul enters immediately into glory? 
How is this doctrine supported? M. H. B. 


We believe the passages usually quoted 
for it are those which speak of the heav- 
enly life as immediately consequent upon 
the close of the earthly. See Luke xxiii., 
43; John xiv., 3; 2 Cor. v., 1, 8; Phil. i., 

“23. 
I wish to learn of the success or failure of the 


method of raising money for church expenses by the 
envelope or pledge system. Do you know of any 


book that has been written on the subject, giving 
statistics, etc., or any special magazine article or 
series of articles in the religious press? 
F. M. W. 

We are informed that the American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
has printed information on this subject. 
The method referred to has had a large 
success in many churches, especially the 
less wealthy. 


I graduate from the Divinity School next May, 
and should be very much obliged to you if you 
could inform me if it would be possible for me to get 
a post as chaplain in the United States Army or 
Navy. D. 

Read an article on “ Naval Chaplaincy ” 
in the “ Andover Review ” for September, 
1892, by the Rev..Edward Kirk Rawson, 
of Washington, D.C. Perhaps the writer 
of that article might give you further in- 
formation if desired. . 


Will you inform me what commentaries by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott—on either Old or New Testament 
books—have been completed, and where they are for 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New 
York, publish Dr. Abbott’s Commentaries 
on the New Testament—Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, the Acts, and Romans. 


In a recent lecture on Theosophy it was stated that 


Edward Beecher, Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips’ 


Brooks were all believers in the doctrine of reincar- 
nation. Is thestatement true? J. M. 

We have no reason to believe it to 
be true, and we have very good reason 
to believe it to be false. 


With what particular churches and at what date 
did the recent movement in church architecture be- 
gin ?—z.¢., with reference to radiating aisles, circular 
seating, and bowled ”’ floor. W.F.S. 

So far as we know, Dr. Talmage’s first 
“ Tabernacle,” erected in Brooklyn, 1870, 
was the leader in the amphitheatrical style 
of church architecture. 


In The Christian Union of February 18 the ques- 
tion is asked, *‘ Is there any book written to answer 
Newman’s ‘ Essay on Miracles’? I wishto know 
where said ** Essay on Miracles” can be obtained 
and the price. B.. 


Newman’s “ Essay” costs $2 by mail, 
and “ Philomythus,” an answer to it, costs 
$1.25. They can be had of T. Whittaker, 
Bible House, New York. 


Looking Better 


better in every- = ] 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
Spirits is every- 
thing. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 

Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough— it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. | 


SOLID COMFORT 


> 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. hed not e 
portion sleep on an Air Mattress? Su 
way, combining health, cleanliness, and dura , 
METROPOLI- 
DS CO., 7 Temple Place. Bosten. 


' boom, ta ray, words, and music 
—All sent by mail. post paid. for 16 < dress: 


Howard Mfg. Co. 92 Wash- St. Providence, R. |. 


‘Your Painter 


of the difficu 


has often wasted time and 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of color, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


in making a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 


ready mixed — the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 
ty 


be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 


Lea 


and by 4 ee so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
to the shade shown on the can. By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 


standard, manufactured by the ‘“ Old Dutch” process, and 


strictly pure: 
ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 


‘‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY (Pittsb’gh) 


‘* ATLANTIC ”’ (New York) 

BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘‘ BRADLEY ”’ (New York) 

‘* BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
**ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 


known to be 


‘¢ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘¢ FAHNESTOCK ”’ (Pittsburgh) 

‘¢ LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

SEAL’’ (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
‘SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 

*‘ SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION "’ (New York) 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. : 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us 


or a book containing informa- 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 
— = 
T 
UAT SHORNS SELF-ACTING \ 
Beware of imitations. 
| NOTICE ON 
| AUTOGRAPH ABEL 
OF AND GET 
| THE CENUINE 
EEHARTSHORN | 
_.1 Package Mending Tissue, mends 
Q- > Silk, Satin, Kid Gloves, etc., better : 
D than needle and thread; 1Package Solder 
mends all kinds of Tinware; 1 Package of 
Y Starch Gloss, for _—. cuffs, collars 
and shirt bosoms; 1 Hair Crimper; 4 Papers 
{ VY Needles, 8 darning worsted, lace, glove, carpet. 
and motto Needles. 6 Hat, Shawl and Toilet ' 
| Pins; Illustrated Book on Fancy Work, Knitting, 
| etc. ; 150 designs for Tidies, Cushions, etc.; 44 Songs, 
| i 
| 


25 March, 1893 
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A Family Paper 


SUPERIOR 
to all other | 
medicines for 
purifying the blood 
and restoring the 
health and 


strength, 
Sarsaparilla 

is the 

standard specific 

for Scrofula, Catarrh 


Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


is to of WILLIAMS’ famous 


““VANKEE’’ 


SHAVING SOAP. 
It softens the beard as nothing else will. 
It cools theskin and prevents irritation. 
Cures pimples and Sores. 


| F unable to getitat your Drug Store, send 15c. 
for a full size cake t 
THEJ.B.WILLIAMS CO »GLASTONBURY,Cr. 


Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 


CAN WATC 


$1.50 

Hin 

Dust Proof 


of this pape will tell you we are Teliae W 
\\ RICAN lever MOVEMENT, 
| and Regulator, Lantern 
240 beats to minute; No key required to wind 
Set; weight 4 0z.; exactly like cut; for $1.50, 
|") 3 for $4.00, } 12 for $15.0C. byexpress. Mention 
jf) and we willinclude handsome gold plated CH & 
" CHARM. AGENTS & Storek rs seud for TERMS. 
of 1000 new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO, 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


2,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of ; 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send stamp for new 100-page 
for our list of 19 Catae 


ED fogs Musto 


M 


About People 


—A fine portrait of Wendell Phillips is 
now on exhibition at 71 Broadway, New 
York. It is the work of Mr. Billings, the 
eminent artist of Boston. A portrait of 
General Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, 
has lately been painted by the same artist. 

—In all probability the greatest mon- 
arch, as far as size goes, who rules in the 
world is the King of the Gilbert Islands, 
Teiburimon, who weighs three hundred 
pounds. His son, the Crown Prince, is 
still heavier. A daughter of his Majesty, 
only eight years old, weighs one hundred 
and ten pounds. The King has an Ameri- 
can cook, and lives in a comfortable fash- 
ion, as all his subjects pay a poll-tax of $1 
each. 

—Miss Anne Whitney’s bust of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, to be exhibited in the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair, is 
pronounced an excellent piece of work. 
The face in the marble retains the marked 


characteristics of the famous author, and | 


the artist has caught the expression of del- 
icate humor, one of the attractions of her 
very interesting face. After the close of 


the World’s Fair the bust is to be placed 


in the Public Library at Hartford. 

—Emin Pasha’s fate still remains a good 
deal of a mystery, but the great traveler’s 
little daughter, Ferida, who made her way 
from Wadelai to Bagamoyo two years ago, 
nearly starved, still remains at the latter 
place. She has quite recovered from the 
privations of that terrible time, and is 
described as being a sprightly, well-grown 
girl of eleven. Fraulein Schnitzler, to 
give her the Teutonic patronymic which is 
her due, has a very fair knowledge of Ger- 
man, and keeps up a regular correspond- 
ence with her aunt, Frau Schoeler, whose 
home is in Saxony. 

—aA young student at Andover relates a 
pleasant adventure. He was making a 
pencil drawing of an old house in the town, 
as he saw it through the leafless trees, when 
a lady came along the walk and paused 
behind him. “Ah! you are sketching 
the Phelps house,” she said. “I never 
knew any one to try that before.” He 
inquired eagerly whether she were sure 
that it was the Phelps homestead. “I 
was not quite satisfied with my informa- 
tion,” he added, “but that is why I am 
doing it.” “I can satisfy you on that 
point,” was the reply. “Why do you 
ask ?”” Whereupon he broke into boyishly 
expressed praise of Miss Phelps, all of 
whose books he said he had read with his 
mother at home. The lady smiled and 
made him a little bow. 
obliged to your mother,” she said, amusedly. 
“Will you tell her so from Elizabeth 
Phelps Ward ?” 


A Pitiable Sight 


it is to see an infant suffering from the lack of proper 

ood. It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable food 
can always be obtained ; we refer to the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers and 
druggists everywhere. 


‘AMEY & CO., 85 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, guarantee that their Medicator 
and accompanying treatment will cure 

catarrh and all head and throat troubles, or 
they will refund the purchase price. Instru- 
ment and four months’ treatment only $2.00. 
Send for testimonials. Agents wanted. See 
advertisement in another column, and read 
what the Governor of Indiana says : 
Executive Departmen 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. = 1892. 

Messrs. RAMEY & Co.: 

Gentlemen—I have used your Medicator with en- 
tire satisfaction for colds and slight catarrhal 
trouble. When used according to directions, its 
effect is immediate and a cure seems certain. I 
shall not travel without it. 

Very res ully yours, IRA J. CHASE. 


am much. 


| 


BEST POLISH IN be WORLD. 


liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con 
sumer pays for, no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 


IS A FRIEND INDEED 
And the best friend of all is a 


TOURIST BICYCLE 


The Companion of Health, Strength, 
and Beauty. 


The SALVATION of the DELICATE 
The FOUNDATION of the STRONG 
The DELIGHT of EVERYBODY 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO. 


308-310 West 59th St., New York 


Convenience 
and Economy 
effected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add 
a little of this famous product. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


HERE FALS. 
= in time. Sold by pa 


CONSUMPTION 


Now Yok il 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED—An shoemaker— 
exceptional references; arried—to bay at his 
and teach boys at the Besnbans Industrial Apply 

to DIRECTOR, Canaan Four Corners, N. . ag 


WANTE  D—House in country for summer by small 

well, frui ound; low re 

Long Island. ress éx 9th St., N. 


al graduate of the desires position as 
and udent e osition as 
teacher of art in school. A “ong”? arbledale, 


onn. 
A BUSY MOTSAER wants assistance in care of 


little children; mending and some light housework; an 
American girl in kitchen: plenty. of onbdoer life in healthy 


try t all Christian 
country towns all RSON AGE: ci. 


THE SUMMER REST, for self-supporting = 
women, near Woodcliff formerly Pascack), New Jersey, 
will be open, as heretofore, from June 1 to October 1. 
Board r week, Applications should be made to 
Mrs. A. RS, 415 West Twenty-third Street, 
York, on Wednesday mornings, from rom to twelve o’clock, 

FOR SALE —For $110, dia Britannica; 
practically new; authorized with th oak book-case. 
Address 5 A, 1 38 East Fortieth "Street, N ew York City. 

AN EDUCATED AMERICAN LADY, who 
has spent in foreign travel and study, 


to ea ; is competent to assume 
responsibility. exc. i. Address 
DENT, No. 3,651, care Christian Union. 


DONOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
_ red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril 
| 
| 
5 O AMERICAN WATCH 
Willnotvaryamin- 
Is as durable as any watch af 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Gia. 


